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N Friday week, after Mr. MunDELLA 
ae O and Sir James WHITEHEAD had in- 
dulged in more threatening of the railway Companies 
for doing what Parliament told them to do, and after 
Mr. GLapsTONE had fenced with Mr. BaLrour as to the 
course of the Incubus debate, and had been rude to 
Mr. Mr. AsquirH resumed the main discus- 
sion. The Home SecreTary was smart in a way, but 
showed throughout his speech what we believe to be 
not an affected, but a genuine and honest, ignorance 
both of Irish and of constitutional history. Assuming 
that nothing had ever happened as it has, and that 
everything is as it is not, there really might be some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Asquira. His remarks were 
interrupted by a little scene, owing to a sotto voce 
description by Lord CransorNne of Mr. Davitt 
rather as he is in foro conscientiw than as Par- 
liamentary and judicial language styles him. Lord 
GEORGE HaMILTON made a good speech in reply, ask- 
ing mildly whether Mr. GLADSTONE proposed to enforce 
his “safeguards” by earning the name of Bomaa II. 
Admiral FIELD was racy and rational ; Captain Norton 
argued that we must give Home Rule because a large 
proportion of the most experienced journalists are 
frishmen ; and the rest of the debate crept gloomily 
about under the care of Mr. By es, of Bradford, and 
Mr. Biake, of Canada. Mr. Bake, by the way, has 
illustrated a famous old phrase in a new way. He 
came from the West with a great reputation, but he 
has himself breathed speeches on it, and lo! it is dis- 
sipated. 

On Monday the House of Commons (one of the most 
ing features of which is its extreme babyishness) 

was delighted by the appearance in pontificalibus of 
the representatives of the Corporation of Dublin, who 
used the right of the Lord Mayor to appear personally 
at the bar in presentation of a petition in favour of the 
Home Rule Bill. It was then further gratified by an 
adjournment motion in reference to Hull, moved by 
Mr. Jonn Burns. The Gladstonians had apparently 
been “ chaptered ” into better behaviour than on tke 
occasion of Mr. Keir HArDIEr’s fiasco, but their support 
could not avail against the consequences of that fiasco 
itself, and Mr. Burns, longing to argue that the QuEEN’s 
troops ought not to afford protection to the QUEEN’s 


idling ruffians, had to content himself with a very 
humdrum business about outdoor relief. It was thus 
nearly half-past five before the Home Rule debate 
was resumed by Mr. GoscHEN. He impressed upon 
it a mainly financial character, which it retained 
throughout the evening for the most part, Mr. 
Forwoop and Sir Jonn Lussock against, and Colonel 
Nowan for, being all chiefly occupied by the “ dirty 
“money.” Mr. ATHERLEY JONES, however, transcended 
figures, and made an extremely candid criticism of 
his revered chief’s masterpiece, for which, we fear, 
he, having liberated his soul, will, after all, vote. Mr. 
GoscuEN himself travelled considerably beyond balance- 
sheets, and incidentally chopped Mr. AsquiTH’s speech 
—the last of importance on the other side—very small. 
We observe that Mr. Asquitn’s friends jibe at Mr. 
Goscuen for having taken “three days” to do this. 
Considering that Mr. AsquitH spoke on Friday, that 
there are no Saturday sittings just now, and that even 
Mr. GLADSTONE has not as yet annexed Sunday, it 
would be interesting to know how he could have done 
it earlier. 

Tuesday provided metal much more attractive. The 
House of Lords, which met for the first time after the 
holidays, made some progress with the Mutiny and 
other Bills gent up to it. In the House of Commons 
Lord Ranpotrn CHURCHILL opened the debate, and 
spoke with great vigour, and during part of the time 
with great liveliness, for nearly two hours. There 
were few parts of the Bill which escaped his criticism ; 
but he dwelt specially on the practical futility of the 
means provided for enforcing the supremacy of Par- 
liament, and on the nugatory character of the proposed 
Irish Second Chamber, which would be practically elected 
by the tenant-farmers. His peroration turned on the 
argument that in this matter Great Britain was asked to 
imperil her safety to please Ireland, and that this was 
unreasonable and impossible. After a succession of 
minor speeches (the chief of which were a very good 
“ maiden” from Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, and one 
from Mr. WynpHaM), Mr. MorLry undertook to reply 
to Lord RaNnpopn, and, in a speech of about equal 
length, was almost entirely rhetorical and union-of- 
heartish. The kernel of his speech, in the estimation 
of friends, seems to have been the statement, “ Our 
‘‘ hopes are as substantial as your fears,” and certainly 
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his enemies need not refuse to accept it as such. “So 
* have I seen,” says Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR, in a lost 
sermon, “‘a man engaged in pulling down the supports 
“ of a shored-up building. And one said to him, ‘I 
** «fear lest the walls fall and bury us in their ruins.’ 
** But he said, ‘ My hopes are as substantial as thy fears.’ 
“ And lo! the walls fell as he spoke, and great was the 
“ fall of them!” Mr. Morey seems to think that a 
hope based on nothing is as good as a fear based on all 
logic and all history. 

The debate of Wednesday was perhaps the least 
interesting yet. Mr. Scorr MontaGu made a maiden 
speech of the youthful, advanced-Tory, and teach- 
your-grandmother order, exhibiting a form of political 
measles which is very well known, and which does 
not last long when the patient has any brains; Mr. 
SaUNDERS announced with extreme solemnity his 
inability to vote for the Bill, notwithstanding which, 
we fear, there will be very little Unionist joy over 
Mr. Saunpers ; Mr. Vicary Grpps once more nailed the 
lie about Lord Saispury and the Hatfield Dissenters ; 
and Mr, Jackson, alone of important official persons, 
spoke. 

Thursday's debate in the Commons suffered a little 
from the fact that it was recognized as a “ penul- 
“ timate”; but the speaking was considerably above 
the average in interest. Mr. Sexton opened, and 
uttered those volumes of words and wind which fools 
call eloquence and wise men bunkum. One part of his 
speech, a repetition of the impudent misrepresentation 
of Lord CarNnarvon’s action in 1886, gave an excellent 
handle to Mr. Carson, who followed, and who did justice 
to Mr. Sexton, to his fictions, and to the Bill. Mr. 
BUTCHER was good on the same side, and Colonel 
SAUNDERSON later in the evening made a straight- 
forward and characteristic deliverance. The House of 
Lords had read a Land Transfer Bill and the Mutiny 
Bill for the second time, Lord Sauissury making 
caustic observation on the fashion in which the latter 
had been huddled through the Commons. 


Politics out of On Friday week the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 

Parliament. addressing at Edinburgh the most impor- 
tant Unionist meeting yet held in Scotland during the 
present crisis, spoke with his usual solid sense, and 
much more than his usual vigour and spirit. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE relapsed into his favourite ‘“ Not at home” 
to a deputation from the Irish Presbyterian Church ; 
but had to endure from the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce a letter full of the remarks that he would not 
let them speak recently. The Constabulary and Civil 
Service in Ireland were agitating against the sixth 
schedule. 

On the following day the Duke of Devonsnire fol- 
lowed up his speech with another at Dalkeith; also 
very vigorous, and dealing mainly with the question 
of Irish representation at Westminster. 

On Tuesday morning the Unionist leaders received 
that deputation from the Irish Presbyterians in the face 
whereof Mr. GLADSTONE had slammed his doors. In 
the evening Mr. Batrour addressed a great East End 
meeting at Limehouse, with much liveliness and point, 
expressing (what is, indeed, the great thing to cleave 
to in face of the sordid servility of the Gladstonian 
items in Parliament) the belief that Great Britain, 
which has already given its vote dead against Home 
Rule, will never permit it to be forced upon the country. 

Wednesday was a more important day out of Parlia- 
ment than in it. Lord Sauispury addressed a very 
large meeting of the Primrose League in Covent 
Garden Theatre, and showed no mental, if any physical, 
traces of his recent illness, Mr. GLADSTONE received a 
deputation from Durham and Northumberland miners 
against an Eight Hours Bill; and all over the country 
there were many meetings against Home Rule and 
other Government mischief. 


Mr. GoscHEN spoke at Prince’s Hall on Thursday 
night, and there was other speaking elsewhere ; but 
the chief political interest of Thursday and Friday lay 
in fancy estimates of last night’s (or this morning’s) 
division. The Walworth Separatists were excommuni- 
cating Mr. SauNDERS, 


Foreign and The chief news of Friday evening and 
Colonial Affairs Saturday morning, last week, was a 
coup détat in Servia, which had been con- 
ducted by the young King ALEXANDER with great 
politeness and effect. The report of the death of Emin 
Pasha was once more confirmed. The temporary pro- 
tectorate of the United States in Hawaii had been 
withdrawn ; but it was stated that those States “ will 
“not allow” (an absurd phrase, which, of course, 
should run “will protest against”) foreign interfer- 
ence. It wasasserted in the afternoon that the Argen- 
tine Government had granted the extradition of 
JABEZ SPENCER BALFour. 

The Brussels rioting, which towards the end of last 
week had risen almost, or quite, to barricade point, 
was reported on Monday as quieter ; but M. Buts, the 
well-known Burgomaster, had been assaulted and 
seriously injured. The recalcitrant symptoms in the 
Khan of KHELAT were said to be disappearing ; Servia 
was happy with her coup Wétat, and the Kine (0 
wise young Kina!) had “ insisted on returning to his 
“ studies ” ; while Greece was equally radiant under the 
influence of a favourable financial Report from Major 
Law, the inspector sent by this country. 

It was stated on Tuesday morning that Belgium was. 
still in a very unsatisfactory condition, though the 
rioters of the capital were more tranquil—it was thought 
out of shame at the attack on so respected a person as 
M. Buts. Zante, that flower of the Levant where roses 
are green and cats French-grey, had been visited by 
another earthquake worse than that of February, which 
had destroyed most of the buildings spared by its 
forerunner, and inflicted a vast amount of damage 
and suffering. The good offices of the English navy 
were once more in requisition, and the Inflewible 
had already started from Nauplia with aid. It was 
announced that Canada is to be blessed with a Home 
Rule Viceroy in the person of Lord ABERDEEN. The 
Dominion is not to be congratulated, unless it has an 
appetite for well-meaning feebleness and fuss in its 
Government House. 

On Wednesday morning a full account arrived of 
the damage to the Howe, which had been safely dry- 
docked on Monday. It appeared that it would be a 
six months’ job—a report calculated to make the 
Spaniards, look somewhat blue, as their hospitality 
is likely to cost them their only dry dock of any size 
during the time. The Admiralty might surely offer 
them accommodation here meanwhile for anything 
that can cross the Bay. In Belgium the Assembly 
had adopted a scheme of universal suffrage with the 
plural vote which had calmed matters a little; but this 
is rather mali exempli. 

Foreign and Colonial news on Thursday morning 
was insignificant, consisting chiefly of details of the 
Zante earthquake (where Custom House officials, true 
to their nature, were demanding duty on the supplies. 
landed by foreign war-ships for the sufferers), of the 
preparation for the silver wedding of the Kina and 
QUEEN of ITaLy, and some odd arguments of Mr. CARTER, 
the American counsel in the seal case. Mr. CARTER 
contended that the United States had the same right 
in Behring Sea that England has in Egypt: and 
his French hearers seemed not greatly in love with the 

el. It seemed that Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN, 
the intruder on our Nile sphere, was dead, but at 
Nyangwe, which is a very long way from Lado. It 
seems rather surprising that the Foreign Office cannot 
obtain some trustworthy information as to what really 
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has been done in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and its neighbour- 
hood. 

The chief item of yesterday morning’s foreign news 
was the marriage of Prince FERDINAND of Bulgaria with 
Princess Marte Louise of Parma, a union to which 
we wish all good, and against which nothing can be 
said, except that it once more crosses strains of 
Bourson blood. 


—_ There were some prizes of value, if there 

was no racing of the first interest, at San- 
<lown yesterday and this day week. The Esher Stakes 
(flat) on the first-named day went to a German horse, 
Count Leunporrr’s Geheimrath; on Saturday Mr. 
CaNNon’s Ormerod took the Handicap Steeplechase, 
and Mr. Dvrr’s Partisan a companion race over 
hurdles. The Craven Meeting opened at Newmarket 
on Tuesday with some fair racing, the chief event be- 
ing the Crawfurd Plate. This brought out a field of 
eleven, including the Sandown winner Geheimrath, 
who, however, made no fight, the race lying between 
Prince SoLtykorr’s Woolsthorpe and Mr. ComBe’s 
President. The former of these won capitally by a 
head. President was luckier on Wednesday in the 
Babraham Stakes, which he carried off easily; and 
there was some two-year-old racing of interest. 


In the Public Schools Racquets last week, 
Charterhouse, being left in at the finish 
with Eton, won very well. 


Athletics. 


TheLaw The enormous McKeErrow divorce case, 

Courts. which had wasted a vast amount of time, 
chiefly in consequence of Mrs. MCKERROW conducting 
it herself, came to an end yesterday week, the lady’s 
petition being dismissed, no doubt rightly. TILLErt’s 
trial for incitement to riot at Bristol, which he had 
sought to put off in order apparently that he might have 
more time to attend to similar business at Hull, came 
‘on, and Mr. Justice Cave mercifully quashed the minor 
indictments.——-This day week, before Sir PETER 
EpLIn and a bench of magistrates, Lord Hastincs 
succeeded in making good his appeal from a police- 
court conviction for a disgraceful offence, and estab- 
lished his innocence very satisfactorily. Whether the 
Separatist papers, which made this an occasion for 


_ throwing mud at the House of Lords, have apologized we 


know not. In the Probate Court motions were made 


‘and orders granted in consequence of very singular 


conduct on the part of the Dowager Duchess of 
SUTHERLAND during the inspection of the late Duke’s 
papers.——TILLETT had the remarkable luck to meet 
@ jury who qualified their verdict—that he had “ used 
“words calculated to provoke to violence ”"—with 
the remark that he did it “in haste,” and “ without 
“‘ intention.” He was equally fortunate in his judge, 
who construed this as a verdict of not guilty. 
Divers members of the jury wrote to the papers 
(a wrong thing for jurors to do in itself, but partly 
excusable here) to say that they had meant to 
find “ guilty,” which, considering the evidence, is not 
surprising. “Cave” will, we fear, be a word of en- 
couragement, not of warning, to Mr. TILLETT and his 
likes in future. The everlasting HANSARD trial was 
resumed on Monday, what time by an odd coincidence 
much evidence of experts was being taken by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Parliamentary reporting. ——On Tuesday Mr. Justice 
HawkIns closed the day’s hearing of this case with a 
rather awe-inspiring description of the state of a first- 
rate judicial mind. He was, he said, keeping his 
‘clear between a criminal charge, a laxity, a mis- 
“* feasance, and a breach of trust.” Oh, for two hun- 


dred square yards of ceiling, and VERRIO or LAGUERRE 
to do this conception symbolic justice! But the event of 
the day for gossip-loving souls was the hearing by Sir 
Francis JEUNE of the charge of contempt of court 


against the Dowager-Duchess of SUTHERLAND. Some 
apology was attempted; but the Judge refused to 
accept it, and sentenced the Duchess to 250l. fine and 
six weeks’ imprisonment. The Duchess was then taken 
seriously ill——Next day the Court of Appeal refused 
a new trial in the case of DRUMMOND v. DRUMMOND and 
Fox (which, it must be remembered, was stopped by 
the jury), but reflected slightly on the judge’s conduct 
of the case, At West Ham Police Court a sentence 
none too severe (40 shillings or 14 days) was passed on a 
zealous apostle of pure Trade-Union doctrine, who bad 
thrown a “ free labourer” into a ditch. On Thurs- 
day Sir Henry Isaacs was discharged from the 
Hansard Union case. 


The <A -singular document, which has been cir- 
Undogmatic. eylated for the last week or two with a 
strange medley of signatures, reproaches the London 
School Board with “ defective regard for the needs of 
“the undogmatic.” The “needs” of a negation is a 
curious phrase ; and as the uncogmatic have, under 
the Conscience Clause, only got to stay away when 
dogma is taught, we fail to perceive the grievance. 
Or is the “need of the undogmatic ” a craving to keep 
the dogmatic unsupplied with dogma because they 
themselves do not want it? If so, they should surely 
rather call themselves dog-in-the-manger-matics. 


A very odd story, fullof personal innuendoes, 
was told by Mr. HucH Prick HuGHrs in 
a letter tothe Times about the closing of the Hall of 
Residence for Women Students at Bangor. Some- 
thing has been heard of this through other channels 
before, and probably a good deal more will be heard. 


Labour, _ Be Hull Labour troubles were rather worse 

* at the end of last week, and the violence 

of the striker-rioters was greater. The free labourers 
were, however, getting on better, and as yet the 
efforts of the agitators to provoke strikes at London 
and other ports had failed. There was a great deal 
of rather conflicting news in Tuesday’s papers about the 
Hull strike,in which, however, it was said that the oppos- 
ing Witsons had cometoterms. It was not clear whether 
the “national strike” had been attempted and had 
failed, or whether it had not been more than threatened. 
But it was too obvious that the mischievous dema- 
gogues who direct and profit by such things would 
have gladly sacrificed the national welfare not so much 
even to the profit of their class as to their own vanity 
and love of petty tyranny. Certain representatives of 
both sides in the House of Commons next put their 
heads together, and drew up terms. The proposals thus 
arrived at, after being slightly modified by the Shipping 
Federation, were agreed to by it, and may be said 
to be satisfactory in so far as they affirm the great 
principle that Unionists shall not refuse to work with 
non-Unionists. It was up to yesterday uncertain 
whether the strikers—or rather the paid demagogues 
who take their money and dupe them—would consent. 


The deaths by the Rhondda Valley Colliery 
Miscellaneous. cident ascertained this day week to 
be not less than 61 or more than 65.——Second-class 
carriages had been abolished on both the West and 
East Coast routes from London to Scotland, a nuisance 
for those who like travelling alone, as they were gene- 
rally the emptiest of the three—‘ which,” the Com- 
panies might say, “is exactly our reason for doing 
“away with them.” On Thursday the PRINCE or 
Wa es’s new yacht, the Britannia, a large cutter 
built for racing, but habitable and cruisable withal, 
was launched.——Great anxiety was felt yesterday 
about the health of Lord Dersy, and there were also 
evil reports as to that of Mr. Epwin Bootu, the 
greatest of American and certainly one of the greatest 
of living actors, , 
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General Kirsy Smita had not attained the 
cae popular reputation which some of his 
brother-generals on the Confederate side in the 
American Civil War possessed; but he was a good 
soldier who had learnt his trade regularly in Texas and 
Mexico, and a man of excellent character. TE 
Koortr’s is probably not a name very familiar to many 
people now; it was only too notorious in the days 
of war and massacre in New Zealand five and twenty 
years ago.—Count Bismarck of Schierstein was a 
rson of distinction and directly connected with Eng- 
land and Englishmen; but he was chiefly noteworthy 
as head of his namesake, the Prince's, family. The 
health of Mr. Jonn AppINGTON Symonps has been so 
bad for many years that his relatively sudden death 
from pneumonia was not surprising. Mr. SyMONDs 
had done much work in literature—work which was 
good, and would have been better but for an unlucky 
combination of florid fluency in style and a tendency 
to the unwholesome in sentiment. Still, his Renais- 
sance in Italy is a book which will not soon become 
obsolete ; and if it were possible to squeeze or sift out 
redundancies of expression, much valuable criticism of 
many literatures might be extracted from his other 
works. As for the already-mentioned Captain vAN 
KERCKHOVEN, he had recently been engaged in pro- 
ceedings disobliging, to say the least, to this country ; 
but he had earlier deserved not ill of English explorers, 
and was an energetic and capable officer. 


The Theatre, O2 Wednesday night, at the Haymarket, 

Mr. Oscak WILDE opened upon the public a 
new battery of what, it seems, are called epigrams, 
under the mask of a play, entitled A Woman of No 
Importance. By a comparison of reports, the audience 
appears to have been divided as to the construction to 
be placed on the title. 


THE END OF THE DEBATE. 


EFORE these words meet the eye of the reader 
the House of Commons will have pronounced its 
decision on the question of reading the Separation Bill 
a second time. It would be affectation to treat that 
decision as one of those upon which it is usual to with- 
hold comment until they have been actually delivered. 
If ever a Parliamentary event might be safely reviewed 
by anticipation, it is the event which has just taken 
place. For some time past it has been perfectly 
evident, not only that Mr. GLapsToNe’s items would 
as a body be faithful to their salt, but that there 
would be few or no defections from their ranks. For 
our own part, we have never, even before this con- 
viction became general, entertained any other expecta- 
tion. The LABoUCHERES, the WALLAcEs, the ATHERLEY 
JONESES, @ tutti quanti, are familiar figures on the 
political stage at crises like the present. For an hour 
or two they concentrate public attention upon them- 
selves, which, of course, is their chief object; but 
their words and “business” have no sort of effect on 
the development of the drama. They “come like 
“* shadows, so depart,” and long before the dénowement 
arrives they have disappeared from the scene. At 
the critical moment these independents find some ex- 
cellently patriotic reasons for putting their independ- 
ence in their pocket ; these stalwarts are found toeing 
the line with the most submissive item of them all. 
Hence, for our own part, we have never at any moment 
credited the Unionist minority with the votes of Mr. 
ATHERLEY Jones, or Mr. or Sir EpwarpD 
WATKIN, or even mentally marked these members as 
possible or probable abstentionists. On the contrary, 
we never doubted that they would come to heel at the 
crack of the party whip, and they have. If the monu- 
mental imbecile who does not mind breaking up the 


United Kingdom, but never, never would consent to 
create a Second Chamber elected by a limited franchise 
in Ireland—if this quintessential noodle stood to his 
guns, and voted against his Gladstonian comrades, that 
was the utmost we expected. 


Exhaustive as the debate has been, it has not in- 
fluenced, and was never likely to influence, a single 
vote. Yet we do not hesitate to say that not an 
hour of it which has been occupied in Unionist criti- 
cism on the Bill can be justly described as wasted. 
Or, if any such waste there has been, it was confined 
to those two extra days which Mr. GLADSTONE imposed 
by way of penalty at the end of the Easter week. For 
the rest, there has never been a Parliamentary debate 
which, if the electorate be still open to instruction by 
such means, is more calculated to instruct. It has 
been not only positively instructive, but negatively 
also; for no measure submitted to Parliament within 
living memory—not even the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
itself—has been at once attacked with such overpower- 
ing force and defended with such miserable weakness. 
Time, no doubt, has contributed somewhat to bring 
about the difference between the debate on the present 
Bill and that of its forerunner of seven years ago. The 
Unionist case has strengthened indefinitely in the 
interim, and the essential vices and follies of Mr. GLap- 
sTONE’s Irish policy have been brought into continually 
clearer view. It is not too much to say that the Bill, 
as it emerged last night from the hands of Mr. 
Ba.rour, after having previously passed through those 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. GoscHEN, Lord RaNDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, Mr. CourTNEY, Sir HENRY JAMEs, and Mr. 
T. W. RusSELL, was no longer recognizable as the same 
measure, so bare had it been stripped of every rag of 
that drapery of verbiage under which its native de- 
fornity was for a short time and partially concealed. All, 
or nearly all, of the accomplished debaters above men- 
tioned have dealt with it as a whole; but most of 
them have laid greater stress upon some of its futilities. 
and absurdities than upon others, with the result that 
their speeches are not mere independent and isolated 
attacks upon it, but combine into one destructive whole. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for instance, was at his best in ex- 
posing the hollow pretence of its finality as a conces- 
sion to Irish demands; Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL 


‘rendered his most effective service in demolishing the 


figment of the safe-guarded supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament ; Mr. GOsCHEN, as he was eminently qualified 
to do, has left the measure financially without a leg to 
stand on; Mr. CourTNEY dealt admirably with the 
sham provisions for the protection of minorities, so 
that Mr. BaLrour might, had he pleased, have con- 
tented himself last night with merely summing up the 
overwhelming case against the Bill. 


On the other side—if we except Mr. SexTon’s most 
damaging admissions of Nationalist disapproval of the 
finance of the measure—there have been but two 
speeches which would have deserved notice for any 
other reason than because they were delivered from 
the Treasury Bench ; and even those owe, if not all 
their importance, yet. a great part of it, to the position 
of the speakers. Even after Mr. Asquitn’s elaborately 
lawyer-like defence of the Bill, there still remained 
abundant justice in Mr. GoscHEN’s complaint that 
the debate, when he rose to address the House, 
had reached its eighth day without eliciting any 
answer, or even attempted answer, to the series of 
damaging criticisms which had been directed from 
both sections of the Opposition against every vital 
provision of Mr. GLapstone’s scheme. This com- 
plaint, we say, had been deprived of none of its sub- 
stantial justice by the Home SEcRETARY’S speech. 
For all Mr. Asquitu’s forensic ingenuity failed to encour- 
age him—nay, no doubt deterred him fron attempt- 
ing to grapple with the facts of the situation which 
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the Home Rule Bill would create, as distinct from the 
words of enactment by which that situation would be 
created. Had he merely held a brief for the drafts- 
man of the Bill, he might be congratulated on a fairly 
successful argumentative effort; but, speaking as he 
did for the authors of the measure—for the men who 
have got to show, not merely that their Bill is drafted 
in apt words, but that it will work—his failure 
was signal. If there be anything in the saying that 
qui heret in literé heret in cortice, assuredly Mr. 
AsQuiTH never for a moment got deeper than the 
rind of the question with which he was dealing. His 
only reply to the contention that this, that, or the 
other safeguard of the Bill is illusory, was to point 
out that its framers had done everything that language 
could do to make it a reality. But, as to the further 
proposition which he was bound to establish, that 
legislative words have, in the case before us, any sort 
of correspondence with political facts—from any en- 
counter with this proposition he persistently shrank. 
It is, on the face of it, one which can only be esta- 
blished or refuted by the method of concrete illustra- 
tion, and every one such illustration which has been 
employed by Unionists to refute the proposition in 
question the Home Secretary shirked. 


As to Mr. Mortey’s speech, under a superficial 
assumption of confidence, it showed him plainly 
enough in his old despairing mood of 1886. His 
characteristic matching of Gladstonian hopes against 
Unionist fears, his appeal to his opponents to tell 
him how they propose to deal with the Irish malady 
if not by the Nationalist nostrum—these passages, 
and much else in his speech, are mere variations on 
the venerable tune of “something must be done,” and 
derive their whole pertinence, such as it is, from the 
assumption that that “something” is, and must be, 
the giving up of the Imperial game. Mr. Mor ey is 
apparently still unable to see that, even if Unionists 

ted what they do not grant, but emphatically 
eny—to wit, our complete and hopeless failure to 
govern Ireland satisfactorily as an integral part 
of the United Kingdom—he would not have got one 
step nearer to convincing any Unionist who is a 
Unionist on the right grounds that he ought to con- 
sent to Separation. He gets no nearer to producing 
that conviction than he would to persuading a brave 
man with duties to perform that he is justified in com- 
mitting suicide because he suffers from an incurable 
disease. The Cuier SECRETARY'S opponents do not, as 
he must be well aware, admit for a moment the sound- 
ness of his diagnosis. (n the contrary, they are per- 
fectly satisfied—having indeed had most recent and 
cogent evidence to that effect—that the complaint 
will “ yield to treatment,” or will even disappear itself 
with the dismissal and permanent exclusion of the 
quack doctor. But if they were as doubtful on this 
point as they are, in fact, assured, they would be no 
more ready then than they are now to lend an ear to 
Mr. Mor.ey’s counsels of despair. 


THE MORALS OF FIELDING. 


LITTLE controversy, of a kind beloved by the 

- aggressively Pure, has arisen over the morals of 
Tom Jones. As a matter of fact, we might as well 
hope to decide the Homeric question or the Eastern 
question as to convince opponents of the famous 
Foundling. The others may be older than this third ; 
but the Tom Jones question has agitated human 


minds ever since the history of THomas was published. 
Dr. JOHNSON was against Tom; Mrs. Hannan More 
was greatly pleased by him; the Mr. Sreap of the 
present is more virtuous than the Mrs. Hannan More 


of the past. As to Dr. Jonson, in whose not wholly 
congenial company Mr. STEaD might find protection, 
he was obviously, and perhaps consciously, unfair. It 
was the man, Henry FIELDING, and not the moralist, 
whom the Doctor disliked. RICHARDSON was JOHNSON’S 
friend ; FreLpING, in his Joseph Andrews, had made 
fun of Ruicnarpson’s Pa ; hence the great 
Doctor’s prejudice. It is known that Jonnson, having 
once taken up FieLpINa’s Amelia, could not lay it 
down again. Yet he reproached Mrs, Hannan 
for her interest in Toomas Jones. Now the morals of 
Amelia and the morals of Tom Jones are identical. 
One object of both the immortal legends is to glorify 
the goodness of a good woman, AMELIA Booru, or that 
confessedly “delicious girl,” Sornia WESTERN. Both 
kave given their hearts to extremely faulty men, 
and, with their hearts, their boundless forgiveness. 
The hearts of the heroes, too, are in the right place, 
but their caprices are another matter. 


Now the odd thing is that this very tolerant mo- 
rality was JOHNSON’s own morality. He told Bosweu 
that, had he a daughter, if that daughter left her 
husband for certain reasons, he, the Doctor, would 
not receive her. Perhaps very few people agree in 
this opinion with Dr. Jonnson. The assumed con- 
duct of the daughter’s husband seems to us an in- 
tolerable injury, and an all but unpardonable insult. 
Thus JOHNSON appears to go beyond Fig.pine in laxity, 
and it is clear that his grudge against FIELDING was 
personal, not moral. Then on the side of the modern 
enemies of THomas JONES is Colonel NEwcomE, The 
Colonel could not endure the excessively dingy affair 
of Lady BE.uaston, and which of us can now blame 
the Colonel? Tom Jones continued the traditional 
morals of MARLBOROUGH, of PorTHOS ; and what Dumas 
calls “almost an infamy,” we now call an infamy 
without the qualification. Again, Mr. Louis STEVENSON 
has styled Tom Jones “ dull and dirty "—a judgment 
which causes the eyes of amazement to open wide, and 
silences, in very surprise, the tongue of expostulation. 


Meanwhile the moralists who shriek at Tom Jones 
do not welcome JosEPH ANDREWS, though he is as 
proper a person as can be imagined. They are difti- 
cult to please. It is plain that we are born to be 
Tom Jonesists or Anti-Thomists, as we are born to 
be Platonists or Aristotelians. Nobody could imagine, 
& priori, that Dr. Jounson and Mr. STEVENSON would 
be found in the same camp with Mr. Srrap and 
in arms against Mrs. Hannah More. In such an 
affair of personal taste and private judgment, argu- 
ment is unavailing. Yet Tom Jones is a moralist, 
too; he preaches very honourable doctrine to Mr. 
NIGHTINGALE, who has perverted an innocent girl. 
Tom, in fact, draws the line somewhere, though not 
at all where Mr. Sreap draws it. FYEeLpING’s real 
position is manifestly this—a prodigious pother, he 
says, is made about one single point of conduct ; 
that saved, all the rest—generosity, kindness, charity, 
goodness of heart—are almost neglected. So he draws 
characters who have his favourite and noble virtues, 
but who are decidedly lax just where the other 
moralists are stringent. He represents the best 
women, the most endearing ladies of romance, as of his 
own way of thinking. He leaves the world to judge 
between them and the verjuice virgins who now write 
novels of Purity. No doubt FIELDING overstated his 
case, yet the world would be an infinitely better world, 
as BosweEL. said, if men and women were as good as 
FIELDING would make them. Both he and his oppo- 
nents are really in error ; for, in truth, the less said on 
some matters the easier mended. : 
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“LIKE ALEXANDER HE WOULD REIGN.” 


HE sternest insister that “serious matters shall 
“be treated seriously” may surely pardon a 
slight indulgence in irreverence over the Servian coup 
état of last week. A new edition of Rabagas, with 
the parts and plot slightly altered; Paut DomBey 
escaping his fate (which, indeed, was openly and 
palpably unreal), and, after his father and Mrs. DomBey 
had quarrelled and been reconciled, installing Dr. 
BuimseR and Mr, Feber, B.A., as managers of DoMBEY 
and Son ; Tommy MERTON succeeding to the throne of 
England, and planting Mr. BaRLow in Downing Street 
—divers other things occur; and it is the more per- 
missible to indulge in such comparisons because of the 
beautiful bloodlessness of the proceedings. It would 
be impossible to hit a gentler “ blow of State,” to 
indulge in revolution in a manner more suiting the 
calm Bendemeer, and the essence extracted from 
its blossoms, than has just been done in Bel- 
grade. The circumstances in which M. Ristircu 
made his retirement and Dr. DoxitcH (a perfectly 
delightful name) his début breathe an elegance worthy 
of comic opera. A dinner, a mild request for 
demission, an equally mild and very passing con- 
finement when the demission was refused, a new 
Ministry all strictly constitutional and in order, a 
pleased army, a shouting people, and a young JULIAN 
of a King, “insisting on returning to his studies as 
* usual ”—it would be absolutely impracticable for the 
most ingenious librettist to arrange things “ more 
“ politely, more politely.” 

At the same time it was equally permissible, and, 
indeed, equally inevitable, that persons who, however 
much they may enjoy the humour of politics, take 
some serious interest in them as well, should, after 
laughing, duly ask themselves what on earth it all 
means? The inquiry is not the more superfluous be- 
cause there is a large number of possible answers, most 
of which are obvious and have been given—to be, of 
course, duly negatived by others. That it had some- 
thing to do with the recent reconciliation of King 
ALEXANDER’S august papa and mamma ; that it was all 
Russia ; that it was a stroke of the army, eager to get 
an opportunity of revanche for Slivnitza; that it was 
simply an attempt by a boy, almost a young man, of 
some ability and strength of character to shake off 
leading strings or, at least, have the selection and 
arrangement of them for himself; that it was a cun- 
ning device of M. Ristircu, tired of “ regenting” with 
colleagues, and paving the way for a return to sole 
power as the KiNG’s a:lviser after a Dokitchian interval ; 
all these things and others have been said, and were sure 
to be said. It cannot be said that any one of the ex- 
planations they offer—even the last—is impossible, 
and it is peculiarly probable that some weight may be 
allowed to the personal action of the young KiNG. 
He has hitherto played a rather difficult part with at 
least the success (not such a very slight one) of making 
no public or glaring blunder; he comes of a race 
by no means destitute of ability, and his parents, 
with abundant faults, are both decidedly clever people. 
King Minan, though given to faire la noce in the 
rather undistinguished way characteristic of the Slav 
races, and though plentifully endowed with Slav 
slipperiness, has more than once shown no small 
Statecraft, and, though a beaten general, enjoyed the 
unusual distinction of being popular with his army. 
Queen NaTauie, though a termagant and a shrew, has 
undoubted brains. Fortes creantur fortibus, and in 
the French, if not the Latin sense, the adjective fort 
may be distinctly applied to both these personages. 

The fact is, however, that people are too apt in dis- 
cussing Balkan politics to forget how extremely artificial 
the condition of these little States is. Of all the 
princes and kings, from the Pruth to Cape Matapan— 


picturesqueness and pedantry, “native valour” and 
nationality fads notwithstanding—there is probably not 
one who would hold his position six months if it were 
not for the mutual jealousies and the artificial balanc- 
ings of the Great European Powers. They have been 
created for the most part because A grudged B the 
possession of them, and because C and D were not 
disposed to hand them over to either B or A. 
The unreality which attended their creation continues 
to exercise a pseudo-preservative influence over their 
existence, and the same motives which brought them 
into being will doubtless for a time, at any rate, pre- 
vent their being done away with, or uniting in any 
larger whole. The problem, therefore, is not fairly 
posed for solution ; and it cannot be dealt with accord- 
ing to ordinary political laws. The very certainty that 
higher powers (it matters very little whether the word 
is here spelt with a big or a little p) would strenuously 
oppose great changes in their constitution or govern- 
ment involves the probability that minor changes will 
be regarded and allowed with indifference. Therefore, 
and until Russia and Austria are sufficiently stirred to 
be actually aua prises about Servia, we may regard 
Ristrircn and DoxitcH and RistircH, with 
nearly as much indifference as Mr. BRUMMEL regarded 
“‘ THauNson and JAUNSON, you know: JAUNSON and 
‘THAUNSON.” 


THE MAN OF FEELING. 


N the speech with which he renewed the Home 
Rule debate on Monday, Mr. GoscHEN cha- 
racterized, happily enough, the three Cabinet Ministers 
who up to that time had taken part in the discussion. 
To Mr. GLapsTONE and Mr, AsquitrH he offered some 
reply. There was a possibility of arguing with them. 
Mr. GuLapsTone’s faulty history could be corrected ; 
his extraordinary arithmetic could be set right. Mr. 
Asquitu’s sophistries admitted of argumentative refu- 
tation. On Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN, however, fol- 
lowing the precedent which was set in such cases, he 
only looked as he passed by, scarcely wasting a word 
upon him. He described him, not unkindly, in a 
single sentence. The Secretary for ScoTLAND, said 
Mr. GOSCHEN, represented the emotional side of the 
Government, and had done his duty ably and con- 
scientiously as the Cabinet sentimentalist. Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN is, in a word, the Man of Feeling. All his 
colleagues are more or less men of feeling. They are, 
or affect to be, given over to the tenderest emotions, 
and have made the language of the sentimental novel 
a part of the vocabulary of politics. But in some of 
them there is a robuster element ; and probably they 
are not a little ashamed of the sentimental fooling, the 
embracing and slobbering, which they are required to 
reciprocate with their newly-made friends from the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. Sir G£oRGE 
TREVELYAN seems to have a relish for this kind of 
work. He spoke of himself in the debate as if he 
were a sort of political Peter BELL whose hard heart 
had been mysteriously softened, and who experienced 
a strange delight in the tender emotions which had 
been long banished from it. The softening, we should 
be inclined to fear, if we judged from certain passages 
in Sir GEOoRGE’s speech, extended to another “ organic 
* detail” of his constitution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had reminded the House of 
Commons that Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN had declared 
that he would rather remain a private citizen all his 
life than hand over the lives and the property of the 
law-abiding citizens of Ireland to a Parliament of men 
as lax in their attitude to crime as the Nationalist 
leaders had shown themselves to be. Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN has nothing to say in reply, but that it was 
very painful to him to think ill of his Irish fellow- 
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creatures, and he is happy, oh so happy—it is a matter 
not of shame and self-reproach, but of infinite satis- 
faction—to have changed his distrust for another senti- 
ment. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN fails to see that the 
question is not as to the sentiments which it is most 
pleasing to him to indulge, but of the relation of those 
sentiments to facts. Trust is not in itself a virtuous feel- 
ing, nor distrust an ignoble or unworthy one. It depends 
upon the characters of the persons in whom trust or dis- 
trust is felt. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN’s distrust was based 
on a minute acquaintance with the conduct of the men to 
whom he now proposes to hand over the lives and pro- 
perty of the law-abiding people of Ireland. His trust 
rests on nothing but a credulous acquiescence in pro- 
fessions, which, even if they be momentarily sincere, 
are little likely to survive the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. What chance have they against the habits and 
teachings of years; and, indeed, the traditions of gene- 
rations? The spirit of evil is likely to return with 
a strong reinforcement to the swept and garnished 
mansion. 


It seems as if Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN had never 
been able to forgive himself for the impulse of cour- 
age and independence which led him, in 1886, to 
secede from Mr. GLapsTone’s Government. He re- 
pents his virtues as other men repent their vices. He 
finds himself distrusted among the colleagues from 
and to whom he deserted. Once thought of as the 
possible leader of his party, he has sunk to a level not 
above that of Mr. FowLer and Mr. ACLAND, and far 
below that, we need not say, of Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt 
and Mr. Mortey, but of Mr. AsquitH and Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. He ought not to have gone 
back where only doubt, hesitation, and shame awaited 
him. Heisthe political Mr. PLIABLE, whom those to whom 
he had returned held in derision, and would scarcely set 
him any work to do, mocking at his cowardliness, and 
saying that he was a turn-coat, and not true to his pro- 
fession, and since he had begun, he ought not to have 
gone back for a few difficulties. “So PL1aBLe sat 
“sneaking among them. But at last he got more 
“confidence. And thus much concerning PLIABLE.” 


ONE LAW FOR THE RICH. 


WHEN Lord HastinGs was fined by Mr. PLOWDEN 
for indecent behaviour in a public place, with 
the considerate alternative of three months’ hard labour, 
the reflection which occurred to all impartial news- 
paper-readers having any experience of accusations of 
that character was that there must have been more 
evidence given against the defendant than the reporter 
had thought it necessary tomake public. Now that the 
appeal has been heard, it seems that there was none, 
and that a usually discreet and judicious magistrate 
had furnished a signal and most deplorable example of 
the liability to error, in the form of hasty misjudgment, 
which besets the path of every one charged with the 
conduct of public affairs, As matters stand, Lord 
HastTINGs has completely vindicated his character, and 
has conclusively shown that no suspicion of criminal 
or immoral behaviour can properly attach to him. This 
is satisfactory to Lord Hastinas and his friends, and, 
as far as it goes, to the public generally; but the 
fact that there was a conviction, which stood until it 
was reversed on appeal, is matter for grave dissatis- 
faction. 

The charge rested really on the evidence of the 
witness WELLS, who professed to have accidentally 
observed the alleged misconduct. Of course it was 
impossible that the defendant and his advisers or the 
magistrate should know by the light of nature that, 


this person’s history made him as untrustworthy in a 
case of this description as it is possible for a witness 
to be; but one would have thought that even such 
cross-examination as may be improvised without in- 
structions would have gone some way towards throw- 
ing doubt on his story of spying and peeping. It is 
the commonplace of charges of this character that they 
are exceedingly easy to make and difficult to repel. 
In the present instance the defendant has been put to 
great trouble and expense, and has for some weeks 
occupied the position of a convicted criminal without 
having done anything to deserve it. 


The uncomfortable part of it is, that one cannot 
avoid a doubt whether precisely the same measure of 
justice would be meted out to a poor or inconspicuous 
subject of the QuEEN under the like circumstances. 
Suppose the defendant had been a respectable labourer 
on his way to work, would Mr. PLOWDEN have sentenced 
him to pay a fine or go to prison? Would he not rather 
have declared, as his not inconsiderable experience 
must surely have suggested, that the girl’s statement, 
confirmed as it was by that of the deserving WELLS, 
was altogether too thin and too unsatisfactory to justify 
a conviction or a committal? Had he not done so, 
the poor man might very likely, though perfectly inno- 
cent, have gone to prison, or paid the fine, and lost his 
character, from inability to incur the expense of appeal- 
ing, of briefing counsel to defend him at Sessions, and of 
making the requisite inquiry into the past career of Mr. 
Wetts. If, on the other hand, the magistrate would, 
in the supposed instance, have discerned the merits 
of the case and dismissed the summons, was not Lord 
HastINGs convicted for being a lord and a rich man ? 
The mere fact that Mr. PLowDEN imposed a fine twice 
as large as is permitted by law seems to establish con- 
clusively that he was sufficiently moved by the circum- 
stances of the prosecution not to have all his wits about 
him and in their usual order. There was nothing in 
the least peculiar about the case except the rank of the 
defendant. It is not long since a jury convicted a peer 
of a somewhat similar offence upon evidence which 
could not possibly have led to the conviction of any 
ordinary criminal, and, indeed, was so weak that 
the late Recorder of London marked his sense of 
the impropriety of the verdict by passing a nominal 
sentence. It is conceivable that a jury should jump at 
the opportunity of showing that they are not afraid 
of a lord, but we may fairly expect the heads of 
stipendiary magistrates to be harder. One other very 
old moral is worth drawing from the circumstances. 
It would not have been surprising if Lord HastinGs, in 
the agitation of finding himself criminally charged, 
had attempted to buy off WELLs, the substantial 
prosecutor. Had he done so, he would either have 
ensuréd his own conviction, or made himself the life- 
long victim of blackmail. 


THE HULL STRIKE. 


HE considerations which make it difficult, not to 
say impossible, for certain persons to let the 
Hull strike alone are so obvious—and, withal, so im- 
perative—that it would be idle to ask why this trade 
dispute has not been left to be fought out between the 
parties whom it directly concerns. If this, which from 
a perhaps superficial point of view appears to be the 
rational course, had been followed by third parties, it 
is highly probable that the Hull dock strike would 
have been at an end before now. Shippers at Hull 
find no insuperable difficulty in securing men to do 
their work ; and the Dockers are notoriously starving, 


‘since they began the strike without a penny of Union 
‘money from which to draw strike pay. The manifest 
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reluctance of the London Dockers to begin the threat- 
ened general strike out of sympathy (a reluctance 
justified by the depression in business and the known 
fact that there are thousands of unemployed men quite 
ready to take their places), and the resolution of the 
stevedores to stand neutral, which is another way of 
saying that they will do all the work they can get to 
do, show the hollowness of the loud threats of the 
Labour leaders. If an appearance of conflict were not 
sedulously cultivated from without, it is as near as 
may be certain that the Hull strike would have 
collapsed out of sight already. 


But we acknowledge that the reasons which make it 
incumbent on certain third parties to keep a brisk 
appearance of work about, and about the Hull strike, 
are imperative—on them. Such reasons ought not to 
be imperative, of course, on any man; but to ask the 
persons we have in our mind’s eye at the present 
moment to take that view, would be to ask them to 
recognize the advantage to the general community of 
their own extinction, which would be a pitch of virtue 
no man ought to expect another to attain. So when 
agitators keep on making noisy speeches, and loud 
roaring promises on Tower Hill, when Mr. Keir 
HarpiE makes a futile attempt to drag the strike 
into the House of Commons, when Mr. Jonn Burns 
endeavours to concoct a grievance out of the refusal 
of the Hull Board of Guardians to pay a subvention 
to strikers out of the pockets of the ratepayers, 
nothing has happened but what might be expected 
to happen. Much the same must be said of mem- 
bers of Parliament who run to and fro with Mr. 
Tom Mann, and keep up a great show of activity in 
negotiation, and of the PresipENT of the Boarp of 
TRADE, who is so zealously busy in Committee Room 15 
endeavouring to bring about an arrangement. Mr. 
MUNDELLA has, it seems, not acted in his capacity as 
President of ‘the Board of Trade. He has left his 
official character in the corner, and has buttonholed 
the Labour leader and the shipowner purely in his 
private capacity as Mr. MUNDELLA, the friend of both. 
The distinction is, of course, perfectly obvious to the 
Unions, and there is no hope in the mind of the 
PRESIDENT of the BoarD of TrabeE that the uninterested 
good nature of his friend Mr. MUNDELLA will be at all 
useful to the Cabinet. 


It is none the less hard to believe that the PRESIDENT 
of the Boarp of TRADE was so entirely absent from the 
negotiations as we are given to understand. The draft 
which was drawn up under Mr. MUNDELLA’s supervision 
bore the marks of an official hand very clearly. Some 
of the articles might have been drafted by anybody 
who wished simply to supply the strikers with a wordy 
and vague formula of excuse for making a strategical 
movement to the rear. But this was not the case 
with the clause which provided for shutting up the 
British Labour Exchange, and with the proposal to 
replace it by an “impartial bureau” under the Board 
of Trade. These amount to nothing more nor less 
than a proposal to put the freedom of employers to 
choose their own workmen at the mercy of a Govern- 
ment office which might be, and indeed probably 
would be, dominated by the Unions. The composition 
of the Board of Trade’s bureau would be whatever was 
most likely to please the most noisy and pertinacious 
voters for the time being. As it is, the newly-appointed 
workmen inspectors are all Unionists. The Shipping 
Federation will not give up its power to defend itself 
into the hands of any such impartial body as that. It 


has answered, as we should have expected it to do, that 
it will not hear of the dissolution of the British 
Labour Exchange, nor undertake not to give a pre- 
ference to men who bear its tickets. To do so would 
be to lose all the advantages of organization which their 
assailants would continue to possess. It is obvious, in 


fact, that the only fair equivalent for the dissolution 
of the Labour Exchange would be the suppression of 
the Union. On that basis the Federation would pro- 
bably be prepared to treat. 


BELGIUM. 


O sin that any ruler or body of rulers can commit 
is more certain to bring punishment on the 
sinner than surrender to threats of violence after re- 
fusal to make concessions to persuasion. The Belgian 
Government has committed that mistake, and it will 
be very surprising if it does not suffer for its error. 
For months the Belgian Constitution has been under 
revision, and the Radical party has endeavoured to 
obtain the establishment of Universal Suffrage. Very 
large majorities have been opposed to them all along ; 
not only has Universal Suffrage, pure and simple, been 
rejected, but a modified form of it, which would give a 
double vote to education and property, met with equally 
obstinate resistance. The Right and the Liberals of 
the old school have combined to resist it. They have 
maintained that there was no effectual protection 
against the Nihilistic and Anarchical opinions which 
are known to be common among Belgian workmen 
except the exclusion of the class which holds them 
from the franchise. But when the Radicals have at 
last taken to a display of force in the form of a general 
strike, varied by savage riots, the majority of the Con- 
servative and Liberal Deputies have at once yielded. 
They have voted by a majority of 111 to 14 in favour 
of the compromise which they rejected by a very sub- 
stantial majority a very short time ago. 


It will be strange if the Belgian Chamber does not 
suffer for this weakness. Even if further resistance 
was impossible, that would only show that the majority 
had been guilty of great folly in adopting a policy of 
no surrender. In all war, he who defends an untenable 
post may look to be refused quarter, and he cannot 
expect to have an exception made in his favour, if, 
having done all the mischief he can to his enemy, 
and the moment of execution being now arrived, he 
endeavours to beat the chamade. In ordinary warfare 
this rule is not so severely enforced as it once was, 
but there has been no change in politics. We do not, 
therefore, suppose that the Belgian Conservatives will 
be allowed to profit by their tardy acceptance of 
M. Nyssen’s compromise. The Radicals will remember 
that they have borne down opposition by force when 
an election next comes on, and if ever the Conserva- 
tives are strong enough in the Chamber to offer them 
opposition again. It is true that the use of force in 
question has in most places stopped short of actual 
street-fighting ; but it has only just stopped short 
even there, while in some places it came to blows 
between the strikers and the Civic Guard. Although 
the capitulation of the Chamber has restored quiet for 
the moment, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
bitterness which the conflict has generated, and which 
such incidents as the collision between the crowd and 
the Civic Guard at Mons was eminently fitted to 
exacerbate, will pass away. On that occasion the Civic 
Guard—a National Guard on the old French model, 
composed wholly of shopkeepers and moneyed men— 
fired on the crowd without waiting till the usual sum- 
mons to dissolve had been issued. There is an old 
standing quarrel in Belgium between this force, and 
the more or less Socialistic workmen, whom its mem- 
bers regard, and by whom they are regarded, as natural 
enemies. It is not likely that they love one another 
any better since Mons. Now that the workmen are 
armed with a vote, it may be taken for granted that 
they will use it in a spirit of hostility to the moneyed 
classes, which will not be modified by the late weak- 
ness of the Chamber. 
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It is highly typical of these weak-kneed Belgian 
Conservatives (and, indeed, of the race in all countries) 
that they have voted for a compromise which can do 
them no good, and will give their enemies a plausible 
excuse for continuing to agitate. M. Nyssen’s scheme 
provides that every man shall have a vote, and that 
every man who has received a certain education, and 
has a certain amount of property, shall have two votes. 
What these conditions are we do not know, nor does 
the question appear to us to possess much interest. It 
is enough that any distinction of this kind is perfectly 
incompatible, in the opinion of Radicals, with Universal 
Suffrage. They have, it is true, accepted the compro- 
mise for the present ; but they have, with commendable 
candour, not even pretended to accept it as more than 
an instalment. They have said—and we have no doubt 
that they are to be trusted—that they will now begin 
to agitate for “‘one man one vote.” The Conservatives 
will therefore find that they have the fight to go 
through again, and that with the consciousness of 
defeat behind them, and a much stronger enemy in 
front. 


“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


HE Nationalist party might have chosen a safer, 
but it could not have chosen a more typical, 
member to perform the function which it is commonly 
understood was entrusted to Mr. SExToN on Thursday 
night—namely, to wind up the Irish share in the 
second reading debate. No man is more emphatically 
an Irish speaker than Mr. Sexton. No man bas a 
more extensive command of that flux of sonorous words 
all following one another in sufficient grammatical 
orthodoxy, and all free from any inconveniently close 
connexion with fact or truth, which constitutes what is 
commonly called Irish eloquence. No man spreads the 
familiar varnish of Irish pathos over the no less familiar 
hard wood of Irish greed with a more plausible air. 
It was delightfully characteristic of the orator and the 
school of eloquence that Mr. SExTon, member as he is 
of a party which dragged Mr. PaRNELL down so soon 
as it saw it could serve its interests by sacrificing the 
leader whom it had till that moment beslobbered with 
oily praise, should have declared with a fine burst of 
gush that the Irish are a grateful people. They are 
now bound for ever in gratitude to Mr. GLADSTONE 
and the English democracy—Mr. Sexton did not 
add as closely as they were bound to Mr. PARNELL, 
but he could not have chosen stronger words than 
those he was himself wont to use to express bis un- 
bounded loyalty to that leader. No doubt the grati- 
tude of to-day is as sincere as the loyalty of yesterday, 
and quite as disinterested. 

Nor could anything be more characteristic of the 
man, the school, the party and the nation than Mr. 
SEXTON’s quotation of the threadbare calumny to 
which Lord CaRNARVON subjected himself by his mis- 
taken confidence (not, we acknowledge, to the credit of 
his sagacity) that it was possible to trust the honour 
of an Irish politician. It may be that the Irish have 
told the story so often that they have got to believe it 
—as belief goes with them. It may be that the 
calumny is only an equivalent to those accusations of 
parricide and matricide which one Italian brings against 
another as soon as they quarrel, according to Pav. 
Louis. That the accused man’s parents are notoriously 
not only alive, but are wholly supported by his filial 

iety, isa detail of no importance, The Italian accuses 

im of the crime as he would throw a stone, with 
precisely similar notions as to the limits of legitimate 
discussion, Mr, SexrTon repeated his ten times ex- 
ploded lie—that Lord Carnarvon, “acting as Irish 
* Viceroy, arranged a Plan of Home Rule. The noble 
“ Lord did not wait to be asked ; he did not treat with 


“ Treland as a whole; he was content to treat with a 
* fraction; and he arranged a plan of Home Rule 
“ which left Ireland free to make laws in protection of 
‘her trade. Therefore, let Free-trade Unionists like 
“the hon. member for Bodmin be careful,” &. Ke. 
GivusrEpre has killed his father and mother, and has 
sold their corpses to an anatomist; therefore let all 
his elderly relatives, like his uncle Giovanni, &e, Ke. 
The stone is thrown and may hit, the story is told and 
may be useful; and, that being so, it is quite true 
enough for the Irish politician. Mr. Carson exposed 
the lie there and then; but does anybody suppose that 
we have heard the last of it ? 

The stock story about Lord Carnarvon and the 
twaddle about Irish gratitude are typical specimens 
of the materials of which Mr. SExTON’s speech was 
composed. But they did not stand by any means 
alone. It will not be thought necessary to quote more 
examples. But one example of the Lord CARNARVON 
story side of Mr. Sexton's two hours and forty minutes 
of talk is too good to be left. He repeated the venerable 
fiction that half the population of Ireland has fled from 
coercion. That the population began increasing rapidly 
under the seventeen Cvercion Bills of Gratran’s 
Parliament, and continued to increase till the potato 
famine, is among the most notorious facts of Irish 
history. But that does not signify. The thing is 
effective (with some of the heroes at least), and Mr. 
Sexton said it, and he said nothing else for two hours 
and forty minutes. Such speeches are not useless. 
So strong a dose of the shameless plausible Irish 
fiction—so manifestly lying and so obviously incapable 
of abstaining from the lie—may help to produce a 
reaction. Besides, it is difficult to pour out gush 
and fiction for one hundred and sixty minutes with- 
out falling into some inconsequence. When Mr. 
Sexton declared that, as long as those things which 
Mr. Giapstone’s Bill reserves are reserved to Par- 
liament, Irishmen will feel more interest in West- 
minster than in Dublin, he said what served his 
turn. So he did when he said that, because Par- 
liament is to be relieved for ever from Irish affairs, 
the financial terms of the Bill ought to be made 
more favourable. It is true, none the less, that 
the two statements clash hopelessly with one another 
when they are put side by side. That is only the more 
appropriate in an Irish speech made to defend a Bill 
which professes to remove Irish affairs from the Im- 
perial Parliament, and would leave Parliament more 
burdened than before with Ireland. 


AD ROSAM PER CRUCEM. 


QO of the strong cometh forth sweetness, and nothing 
is to-day so fashionable in Paris as Catholic mysticism. 
Matinées of the Rosy Cross, eclogues about the Holy Graal, 
congresses to resuscitate Christian art, concerts at which 
Palestrina and the Mass of Pope Marcellus are performed, 
sacred dramas, Chaldean idyls, sacerdotal wsthetics—these 
are the latest amusements of the Parisian intelligence. 
Amidst it all, needless to say, the sublime figure of the Sar 
Péladan, best advertised of mortals, lifts itself unabashed, 
the Eiffel Tower of esoteric magianism. Within the last 
few days he has come to the front once more with greater 
effect than ever. The gallery of the Central Dome of the 
Palais du Champs de Mars is sacred to him, and on the rst 
of April—an apt anniversary—he opened, with rites unsur- 
passed, a Salon of the Rosy + Cross. 

It is, perhaps, not every reader who knows who the 
Sir Péladan is. He is a man of rather striking appear- 
ance, whose portrait by Des Boutin, in a close-fitting 
velvet suit, et yen gloves to the elbow, is paraded through 
the length of Paris, and whose countenance, as thus por- 
trayed, seems to be by no means humble or sequestered, 
His baptismal name is Joséphin; but he is known to 
the angels as Le Sir Mérodack Péladan, Grand Master of 
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the Rosy+Cross of the Temple and of the Graal. This 
lay order is a confraternity of intellectual charity, conse- 
erated, in the words of its constitution—which lies before 
us—to the labour of giving hunger and thirst for the ideal 
to all those who have no other guides save instinct and 
interest. It also pardons all those who offend against it, 
except those who offend against Beauty, Charity, and 
Subtlety. It consoles the Holy Ghost for human folly by 
illustrating experience through mystery and faith. It 
prays to men of genius as other people do to saints, and 

ises admiration in order to become illuminated. It is 
in Catholic communion with three mighty spirits—Joseph 
of Arimathea, Hugues des Paiens, and Dante. It does 
other things, but they are a little more difficult to define 
and comprehend. For instance, the sole “animique” aim 
of the Order is “to ruin sexual passion,” and substitute for 
it the Abstract and its zsthetic rites. 

Any one who feels him or herself drawn to seek election 
into this meritorious Order must address to the Grand 
Master replies to eleven questions. Some of these seem 
easy to answer—such as No. 1, “ Who art thou?” and 
No. 10, “ Describe happiness.” Others offer difficulties to 
a perfectly candid novice, and of these are No. 6, “ Enu- 
merate thy attractions and thy repulsions,” and No. 8, 
“‘ Give the hierarchy of beings.” One can but trust that 
a little catechism is supplied to assist these seekers after 
truth, without which No. 2, “ What is thy void?” might 
be answered in many ways, and each wide of Rosicrucian 
mark. Ifthe novice passes his examination, he is taken in 
hand by a Commander, two Knights, and four Grooms, 
who are his godfathers. He then delivers a solemn oath, 
in the presence of Monsignor Lionardo da Vinci, Patron of 
the Rosy + Cross (here the difficulty of Mrs. Blimber 
seems to present itself), and repeats a formula which might 
seem a little indelicate in diction to a mind which did not 
recall that indecency has ever been the neighbour of mysti- 
cism. And then he becomes a Groom of the Rosy + Cross, 
and swears so to bear his heart that the solitary enthusiasm 
of the idea] shall inhabit and immortalise it. 

All this sounds very fantastic and unreal, and the element 
of pure réclame is unquestionably mixed up with this queer 
Rosicrucian revival. But there is more in it than mere 
folly, and the genuine interest which it has awakened in 
Paris shows that there isa movement in French feeling 
towards what is pure, elevated, and ideal. The Sar Péladan 
is, probably, in great measure a farceur; but the order he 
has founded contains, unquestionably, a great many souls 
whom the realism and materialism of recent French art has 
left unsatisfied. It should be interesting to us to know 
that the Rose + Croix magicians in Paris consider Mr. 
Ruskin and Rossetti and Mr. Burne-Jones as forerunners 
of their mystery, and the art which the Order encourages 
is curiously allied to that of our own pre Raphaelites, The 
Salon of the Rosy Cross, now just opened, is well worthy of 
a visit, The outsider will smile at the ceremonials through 
which he passes—the waving of a burning censer at his 
head, the enforced reverence to the bust of Dante—but he 
will find in the works of art, prosaically enough attached to 
the walls, much to amuse and not a little to please and im- 
press him. 

In the early days of his movement, the Sar Péladan was 
fortunate enough to attach a very great painter to his 

row. M. Puvis de Chavannes did not make any long 
stay in the Order of the Temple and the Graal, but the 
Sar has recently made another conquest of hardly less im- 
portance. Among the latest French artists no one has 
shown a more exquisite sense of design, a purer instinct for 
colour, than M. Aimé-Jean, whose lovely contribution to 
last year’s Salon now adorns the Luxembourg. It is no 
small feather in the Rosicrucian cap to have made a con- 
vert of M. Aimé-Jean, and the advertisement of the mystical 
Salon, which is now to be seen on all the hoardings of 
Paris, is the handiwork of this artist. It is charming 
enough to soften the hearts of the professional gentlemen 
who write to the Zimes to denounce the whole tribe of 
aficheurs; it is in two tones, one of pale yellow, the other 
of brownish grey, and it represents an angel pulling through 
the void an emaciated and reluctant lady, who clings to an 
immense lyre. What it means nobody knows, but it is 
very pretty and original, and exceedingly effective. 
'o the exhibition of the Second Aisthetic Geste, as the 
Rosicrucian Salon is officially styled, M. Aimé-Jean con- 
tributes a “ Réverie,” which is in his delicate sub-Japonian 


manner. Another distinguished groom or knight of the 


confraternity is M. Fernand Khnopff, whose “I lock my 
door upon myself” looks as beautiful and mysterious here 
as it did in the New Gallery last year. An artist of great 
activity and very considerable talent is M. Alexandre Séon, 
whose contributions to the Second Asthetic Geste are forty 
in number. M. Séon seems to be rather violently than 
naturally a mystic, and his broken stone statues on which 
living heads are descending, and his chimeras yelling in the 
wilderness, are less convincing than his refined studies in the 
nude. M. Alphonse Osbert, on the other hand, strikes us 
as being by instinct a visionary, and there is a genuine 
rapture of fancy in his “ Harmonie d’Automne.” In M. 
Armand Point, too, the Order has secured a disciple who 
combines skill with a genuine tendency to the ascetic and 
the transcendental. But, while we confess the attraction 
of these and certain other artists, we are bound to say that 
the Sar Péladan has not been able to clothe his walls with 
their productions, but has been forced to go out into the 
bye-ways and hedges, and to compel some very empty and in- 
congruous art to come in. Nevertheless, when all is said that 
can be affirmed in objection, it remains true that the 
Rosicrucians have brought together a collecticn of works, 
where the pre-eminent qualities are such as have of late been 
most rare in Paris—emotional refinement and subtlety, 
delicacy of instinct, a prevailing effort to secure beauty and 
elevation of sentiment. 

What is delightfully styled “ L’CEuvre Péladane” does 
not, however, confine itself to an exhibition of pictures. 
Far from it. There are courses of lectures ; the first ethical, 
to teach the novice how to become a mage; the second 
erotic, to teach him how to become a fairy; the third 
wsthetic, to teach him how to become an artist. These are 
delivered in the Amphitheatre of the Dead Sciences, and 
are not, we are afraid, very largely attended at present. 
There are also matinées, at which, regardless of popular 
derision, are performed plays of a mystical character, 
Babylone, a tragedy in four acts, all about oracles and 
miracles and magians, and Le Fils des Etoiles, a “ wagnérie” 
(whatever that may be) in three acts. Of these dramas, 
Mr. Worldly Claretie and Mr. Facing-Both-Ways Porel 
have written letters expressing great admiration, but utterly 
refusing to hear of them at the Théatre Frangais or the 
Odéon. There are also concerts, at which a female magician 
of the singular name of Mme. Corrylange Moogenboom per- 
forms starry and antinomian incantations on the piano. 
And there are “restitutions d’impressions éphébiques 
grecques 4 travers la mysticité catholique,” which must be 
seen to be described. 

Amid all the funny extravagances of the Sar Péladan, 
there is one thing which he has been doing with which we 
fully sympathize. He has been engaging in a spirited cor- 
respondence with the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines on 
the subject of a real scandal. Every one knows that, in con- 
trast with the open liberality of the Church in France, the 
Church in Belgium shows an exceedingly ill feeling with 
regard to its art treasures. The Belgian churches are shut 
during the day, and can only be entered by paying a fee, 
while another fee is required to raise the curtains which 
cover the famous pictures. With delightful impetuosity the 
Sar has called upon the Primate of Belgium to drive out of 
his temple all those who sell doves. “ Let your Eminence 
be informed,” says this daring magician, “that the Adora- 
tion of the Mystic Lamb, of a Van Eyck, or the shrine of 
St. Ursula, would convert sinners who now merely laugh 
at your ignorant and artless sermons.” The tone is not 
persuasive; but we do think that for once, if such a 
vulgarism be permitted, the Grand Master of the Temple 
and of the Graal has got the right sow by the ear. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


WuHes the present Prime Minister of Greece came 
into oflice he found that his predecessor by his mad 
military preparations against Turkey had brought the 
country to the very verge of bankruptcy. Not only had 
he borrowed excessively at home and abroad, but he had 
recklessly issued inconvertible paper, with the result that 
it had fallen to a ruinous discount; at one time the 
discount was as great as 60 per cent., so that it was neces- 
sary to extract from the taxpayers over two paper drachmas 
to pay the interest in gold upon each drachma of debt held 
abroad. If bankruptcy was to be averted, it was clear that 
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not only must there be the most. rigorous economy, but also 
that a considerable part of the paper money must be with- 
drawn and cancelled. M. Tricoupi quickly satisfied him- 
self that Greece could keep all her engagements, and the 
Chambers pledged themselves to make any sacrifices that 
should be found n to that end. But M. Tricoupi 
found that it would not be easy to persuade the rest of the 
world of Greece's ability to pay her way, and, therefore, he 
asked our Government to send a financial expert to study 
and report upon the finances of the kingdom. Major 
Law, a very able and well-known official, was dispatched 
to Athens, and his Report has been awaited with much 
interest by the City for months past. It was issued on 
Saturday last, and upon the whole it must be said to be 
favourable to Greece. Basing his calculations upon the 
actual results of the nine years ended with 1891, Major 
Law comes to the conclusion that the revenue of Greece in 
the present year will amount to about 108 million drachmas, 
or say, 4,300,000/. (the drachma is nominally equal to the 
French franc). Further, he is of opinion that, with rigor- 
ous economy, there will be a surplus of about 4} million 
drachmas, or, say, 180,000/. Major Law admits that a loan 
is urgently necessary. Greece, he does not hesitate to say, 
ought to avoid borrowing in future as much as possible, but 
for the present a Joan must be raised if the finances are to 
be brought into a satisfactory state. In the first place, the 
paper-money must be raised to par, and that can be done 
only by withdrawing and cancelling a large proportion of it. 
Major Law estimates that about 60 million drachmas, 
or about 2,400,000/. nominal, ought to be so with- 
drawn. But the paper cannot be withdrawn and cancelled 
unless a loan can be raised. Again, the Government owes 
considerable amounts to the banks which, for many reasons, 
stated by Mr. Law, ought to be paid off. His conclusion, 
then, is that the Greek Government requires to raise about 
109,638,000 drachmas in actual cash, or, say, about 5 millions 
sterling nominal. It will be seen that somewhat more than 
half the proceeds of the loan would go to redeem incon- 
vertible paper-money, and the remainder would be applied 
to pay off existing loans. Consequently the operation is 
rather a conversion than an actual addition to the liabilities 
of the Greek Government. As already stated, Major 
Law estimates a surplus of revenue over expenditure in 
the present year of about 44 million drachmas, or, say, 
180,000l.; and the paying off of the various loans due 
to the banks would set free, in the shape of interest 
and Sinking Fund, nearly 3} million drachmas more; so 
that, roughly, Greece would have at least 7} million 
drachmas to provide the charges for a new loan of, 
say, 5 millions sterling. The Government is willing to 
mortgage about 8 million drachmas annually for the service 
of the loan, and Major Law thinks that some other 
revenues might be added so as to make the loan absolutely 
secure. All this is very favourable to Greece, and shows 
that her position is by no means so desperate as it is often 
represented to be. But the investor should not forget that 
all Major Law’s statements and calculations are based on 
the assumption that Greece has been taught a lesson which 
she will not readily forget. If she avoids in the future 
ambitious designs upon Turkey, and refrains from extrava- 
gant military and naval preparations, and if she retains in 
power M. Tricoupi, or some other Minister equally honest 
and capable, then, no doubt, she can pay her way and fulfil 
all her engagements to her creditors. But if she is once 
more fired with ambition, and tries to supply herself with a 
greater army and navy than she can afford, oe finances will 
very soon again be hopelessly disordered. The Report has 
not convinced the Stock Exchange, and Greek bonds have 
given way. 

Dr. Romero, the Argentine Finance Minister, has pro- 
posed a promising basis for the settlement of the foreign 
debt. If the full interest were to be paid, it would require, 
in round figures, 2,220,000l., and the various Sinking Funds 
would require in addition about 470,000/., making together 
about 2,690,000/. Dr. Romero is of opinion, however, that 
for the next five years Argentina cannot afford to pay more 
than a million and a half sterling. He offers, therefore, to 
pay over that amount annually during the five years if the 

ndholders accept the proposal. After the end of the 
five years the full interest on the debt is to be met, and 
three years later, or eight years from the present time, the 
Sinking Funds are to be resumed. With regard to the 


suspension of the Sinking Funds there is no difticulty. 
Every one is agreed that that is necessary. But many of 


the bondholders think that Argentina can afford to pay 
somewhat more interest. That, however, is a matter for 
negotiation. The chief difficulty in arriving at a settlement 
is that Dr. Romero seriously pro to hand overa million 
and a half sterling to the bondholders, and to leave them to 
distribute it as seems good amongst themselves. But our 
readers will recollect that the issuing house which brought 
out the 1886 loan insisted at the time of the Baring crisis 
that the full interest in gold on that loan should be paid, 
and it has been paid ever since. The same house, it is known, 
will continue to insist upon the same demand. Further, 
the full interest in gold upon the Six per Cent. Funding 
bonds may also be insisted upon. And, lastly, it is under- 
stood that a demand will be made for the full 5 per cent. 
interest on the Drainage and Port Loans. If the million and 
a half sterling were distributed rateably over all the loans, 
it would give about two-thirds of the interest to which they 
are entitled. If a priority is given to the 1886 and the 
Funding loans, the interest on the other loans will be cut 
down to about half what it ought to be; while, if a pre- 
ference is likewise given to the Drainage and Port Loans, the 
other loans will get only nearly one-third of what they are 
entitled to. How the equitable claims of all the bond- 
holders are to be arranged is not easy to see. The pro- 
posal, however, has been very well received, and the general 
feeling in the City is that it ought to be accepted with some 
modifications. 

Dr. Romero's proposal has naturally caused a rise 
in all Argentine securities, and the hope of a settlement has 
undoubtedly created a much better feeling on the Stock 
Exchange. The Continental Bourses, too, are recklessly 
running up the prices of International securities. But in 
spite of all that there is great slackness of business, and a 
very uneasy feeling, which necessarily must continue until 
matters improve in Australia, and some settlement or other 
of the American currency crisis is arrived at. We would once 
more repeat the advice we have so often given to investors 
to wait a little longer, when they will probably be able to 
buy more advantageously to themselves. 

The panic in Melbourne is still in force, but it is 
hoped now that the run in Sydney, which was beginning 
last week, has been stopped. It is reported that the City 
Bank of Sydney has received assistance ; but the statement 
has been called in question. The bank is a small local 
institution, with a paid-up capital of 280,000l., and about 
1,400,0001. deposits, of which less than 30,000/. have been 
raised in this country. On Thursday the Australian Joint 
Stock Bank, suspended. Its paid-up capital is about 
705,000/., with some 500,000/. of reserve. The deposit 
liabilities reach nearly 11,000,000/. Other liabilities 
455,000/., and note circulation 476,000/. Rather more than 
a third of its deposits are for British account. The shares 
are nearly all held in the colony. 

The money market is very quiet. The discount rate in 
the open market is about 13 per cent., while short loans 
are quoted 1} per cent. Underneath the surface, however, 
there is a good deal of apprehension, bankers and brokers 
being naturally unwilling to do much, a because of the 
panic in Melbourne, and largely, , because of the 
threatening appearance of the currency crisis in the United 
States. The withdrawals of gold from the United States 
Treasury for export are continuing on so very large a scale 
that all the free gold has practically been taken, and 
the Treasury has, in consequence, been compelled to 
suspend the issue of gold certificates. There is a report 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is considering the 
advisability of refusing to redeem in gold the Treasury 
notes issued in payment for silver. These notes by law are 
redeemable either in gold or in silver at the option of the 
Treasury; but the late Administration pledged itself to 
redeem them always in gold, and the sialon as hitherto 
been kept. If Mr. Carlisle now refuses to carry it out, the 
notes are sure to fall to a discount, and there may be a very 
serious state of things in consequence. 

The price of silver continues to fluctuate about 38d. per 
ounce ; but the India Council on Wednesday at last suc- 
ceeded in selling the full amount of drafts offered for tender 
—6o lakhs- at the minimum held out for during the past 
couple of months—1s. 2$d. per rupee. The accumulation 
of money in the Presidency Treasuries has at last made the 
Indian money market so stringent that the banks have been 
compelled to pay the price required by the Council. 
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The issue of Major Law’s Report has made no change in 
the quotation for Greek bonds. They advanced immediately 
before the Report came out, gave way, and recovered. 
Practically they closed on Thursday as on the preceding 
Thursday. On the other hand, there has been a very con- 
siderable advance in Argentine securities, which is natural 
after the proposal of the Finance Minister. The Five per 
Cents of ’86 closed on Thursday at 68}, being a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}; and the 
Funding loan closed at 714, a rise of as much as 3}. 
Amongst Australasian bank shares the heaviest fall has 
been in London Chartered of Australia, which closed on 
Thursday at 10}, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 54, but a rise of nearly 5 compared with the lowest 
quotation of the week. Bank of New South Wales shares 
closed at 594, a fall of 2; Bank of Australasia closed at 75, 
a fall of 14; National of Australia closed at 5}, also a fall 
of 14, while Union of Australia closed at 50, a rise of 1. In 
the international department there are few changes of note. 
French Rentes, however, closed on Thursday at 96, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. In the American 
railroad department there has been a decided fall. The 
currency crisis has become more acute. Erie Second 
Mortgage bonds closed on Thursday at 97}, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 34, while the Pre- 
ference shares closed at 44}, a fall of as much as 5. 
Milwaukee shares closed at 78}, a fall of 1}; Illinois 
Central shares closed at 103}, a fall of 25; and 
Lake Shore closed at 131#, a fall of as much as 4}. 
In the Home Railway market the ups and downs nearly 
balance one another. Thus North Staffordshire closed on 
Thursday at 127, a rise of 1 compared with the preceding 
Thursday, and South-Eastern Undivided closed at 124, also 
a rise of 1; but South-Western closed at 190, a fall of 1, 
and North-Eastern closed at 156%, a fall of 4. Consols 
closed at 994, a rise of 5., and Victoria Three and a Halfs 
closed at 89, a rise of 1}. 


A TOURNAMENT OF SONG. 


, eee: is at all times a delightful old-world air about 
the little town of Kendal, suggesting memories of 
foreign travel, and calling up half-formed visions of a small 
provincial town in Germany or France. The steep narrow 
alleys, the streets rising in terraces on the hillside, the 
houses built with picturesque irregularity, each regardless 
of its neighbour, and the market held in open-air booths at 
the junction of the winding precipitous streets, are patches 
of local colour, whose counterpart we find more frequently 
abroad than at home. ‘This slightly foreign flavour in the 
aspect of the place was strengthened at the end of last week, 
when Kendal was the scene of a choral competition, which 
in character and in the enthusiasm it aroused was akin to 
a music festival in Germany. For two days the town was 
given up to holiday life—a holiday not on the ordinary lines 
of merrymaking, but whose motif was the carrying out of a 
musical ideal, and whose raison d'étre was a genuine enthu- 
siasm and a strenuous devotion to art. The holiday had 
been well earned. During long winter evenings the church 
and school choirs of the villages of Westmoreland and of the 
contiguous parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire had worked 
(with a thoroughness and energy beyond all praise) with 
these two days in view. To take part and if possible to 
excel in these competitions has every: year fired the con- 
ductors of these village bands to fresh exertions, till now it 
may truly be said that no rural district in England can 
supply a pendant to this unique musical meeting. 
- The Wakefield Choral competition was doubtless founded 
on the idea of the Welsh Kisteddfods, and constructed on 
similar lines to the Eaton and Oswestry music. contests; 
but it has separated itself from these and similar under- 
takings by its own inherent force, and by the impetus given 
to it by the individuality and genius of its conductor, Miss 
Wakefield, to whom the scheme owes its origin. Nine 
years ago this Society had no existence ; last week it held a 
Festival whose performance might rank with that of some 
of the best musical Societies in the country. This in itself 
is a great artistic achievement ; as supplying a proof of 
what may be done for the promotion of music in a rural 
district, it is impossible to overstate its value. Much may 
be said of the evils of the competitive system, but of com- 
petitions which have become the means for the diffusion of 


the best musical knowledge throughout a district, and 
whose end has been to bind classes together in a common 
aim, and to arouse enthusiasm for Art, there is nothing 
to record but good. The experience of Westmoreland 
testifies in an unquestionable manner to the stimu- 
lating influence of these competitions. Not only has the 
spread of knowledge of good music raised the standard 
of performance in church choirs to a level which is 
an astonishing advance on the past, but a very genuine 
interest and enthusiasm has been aroused which cannot fail 
to have a vital effect on the musical life of the North of Eng- 
land. Works like Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, Bach’s 
Sacred Cantata “ God’s Time is Best,” and Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day have been practised by 
rustic choirs in these Northern valleys with an earnestness 
and devotion which give proof of a capacity for musical 
culture in our rural districts of which a few years ago no 
one would even have dreamed. It is no small matter to 
have recognized and utilized this material, it is even more 
to have brought some of the best things in art within reach 
of small country communities. These works, and others not 
less beautiful, have become part of the mental equipment of 
our Northern villages. Such tones echoing through the 
dales and on the fells of Westmoreland must have a powerful 
influence in leavening the lump of national taste in things 
artistic, and in giving the people of these outlying dis- 
tricts and remote valleys an insight into a life whose 
happiness does not depend on the material benefits to 
be derived from being within the radius of the tourist’s 
beat and of monster hotels. And not only on artistic 
taste will the beneficial result of these competitions be felt ; 
for, if Milton is to be trusted as an authority, ‘“ Music 
has a great power over the dispositions and manners, to 
smooth and make them gentle from rustic harshness and 
distempered passions.” ‘This is a function of music which 
it is necessary to bear in mind in connexion with these 
contests, in order that the scheme may not be wrecked by 
jralousy arising among the different choirs. There must 
be no appeal from the judge’s verdict ; no brooding sense of 
injustice or want of appreciation must be allowed to exist. 
The judge, a professional musician, tests the competing 
choirs by a standard which proves their merits at every 
point, and it is by the sum total of these points that their 
place must be adjudicated and the prizes awarded. This 
year’s failure must be regarded as the stimulus to next 
year’s success; for, unless competition exists, the musical 
standard must be lowered, and the undertaking will be 
deprived of a great principle of vitality. 

The competitions this year, as last, extended over two 
days. The first day was chiefly dedicated to soloist per- 
formers, and to the contests between the junior choirs. 
The delight and enthusiasm with which the children go 
through their performance form a charming and picturesque 
feature of the Festival. The different villages are distin- 
guished by coloured badges and rosettes, a distinction in 
which the children take evident pleasure. In many cases 
the choirs are conducted by ladies belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom the children turn with a rapt atten- 
tion, their eager faces and keen eyes hanging on each twist 
of her wrist and stroke of her baton. ‘This year thirteen 
junior choirs entered the lists, and the really admirable 
work that they did both in singing and sight-reading 
gives promise for great results in the future, when mem- 
bers of these junior choirs will become the nucleus of larger 
village and choral societies. The solo performances were 
highly creditable, and showed a decided advance on last 
year, but they were less interesting than the contests of 
the choirs, to which the second day of the Festival was 
dedicated. For these seventeen villages entered, and in 
many cases the competition was so close that there was only 
half a mark between the winners of the first and second 

rize. 

; The eagerness both of competitors and audience was so 
keen that, though the contests lasted from 1o a.m. till 
3 P.M., interest never flagged for a moment. Each choir 
in turn was listened to with a quickened sense of 
discrimination and appreciation, criticism having been 
sharpened by the experience gained listening to the same 
thing many times. This raising of the audience into 
amateur judges for the time being does much to keep 
interest alive and ward off fatigue, while it cannot be with- 
out influence in training the artistic perception of these 
self-appointed critics. But the culminating point of the 
Festival was the evening concert, in which the combined 
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choirs took part under Miss Wakefield’s.guidance. And 
herein lies the strength of the movement, that while each 
choir is bent on the competition day in excelling and carry- 
ing away the prize, in the evening they all unite to sing 
together some more important work, at which separately 
they have all worked during the winter months.. The 
result of this combined plan is to get together a choir 
which under an able and intelligent conductor may attain 
to very beautiful musical results. With Miss Wakefield as 
conductor, the combined choirs in Kendal achieved a 
supreme artistic triumph in the performance of Dr. Parry’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and one of which any choir in 
England might be proud. 

This is the more remarkable in view of the undoubted 
difficulties of the work, and when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that only one general rehearsal of the combined 
choirs is possible (on the day itself). Of course, the conductor 
has previously rehearsed with the separate choirs, and im- 
pressed on each the stamp of her individuality; but to 
achieve such a result as that of the singing of the combined 
choirs at the evening concert with only one general rehearsal 
is a tribute of the highest order to the power, musical genius, 
and personal popularity of the conductor. It is probably 
the only instance in the annals of music of a woman con- 
ducting an orchestra and choir of some 450 performers. 
The solo parts of the Ode were sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel. Perhaps not the least striking feature in the 
undertaking, as regards its influence on musical education, 
is the opportunity thus afforded to these rustic performers of 
hearing the first artists of the day. Audience and choirs 
were quick to testify their keen appreciation of Mr. Hen- 
scbel’s great declamatory powers and uns musical 
insight ; and of the thrilling beauty and exquisite finish of 
Mrs. Henschel’s singing. A very spirited rendering of 
the Minnesingers’ Tournament scene from Tannhduser was 
also given by the combined choirs. There was a dramatic ap- 
propriateness in the selection of this scene, which perhaps the 
choirs themselves hardly appreciated. The old order was 
confronted with the new. In the Tannhduser Tournament 
we have all the pomp and pageantry, the stately “ grace of 
a day that is dead”—the essence and spirit of the middle 
ages. At Kendal we had the modern levelling spirit, 
special trains waiting to conduct the performers to their 
village homes, the hurry and bustle of nineteenth-century 
life; but underlying and guiding both Tournaments was a 
similar feeling, an inspired devotion to the cause of music. 


ATLANTIC STEAMING. 


J hers starting of the new Cunard liner Campania on her 

first voyage to New York to-day revives interest in 
the questions associated with fast ocean-steaming. From 
the accounts given of the boat, she seems to be a marvellous 
vessel, luxurious in accommodation, resplendent in decora- 
tion, and a pattern as to what a safe ship should be. If 
the world were peopled with American millionaires, the 
economic mind would not be disturbed by the question 
as to whether so much luxury can produce dividends, 
because all the passengers would want state-rooms, fur- 
nished with brass bedsteads and wardrobes, and with 
drawing-rooms attached, regardless of cost. The shipowner, 
however, has to deal with the traveller of moderate income, 
and with the man of business, who considers value for cash 
down. How do they treat the luxurious high-speed boats 4 
It seems that they all run to them, and will travel in no 
other if they can possibly get on board the newest, fastest, 
and most luxurious vessel on the Atlantic. Thus it comes 
to pass that the new boats always pay, and force the old 
ones out of the trade, and finally to limbo. 

When a man talks of a fast boat, a twenty-two-knot 
boat, which means a twenty-five-mile boat from Queens- 
town to Sandy Hook, the pessimist utters the word 
“Coal!” and feels that no more terrible condemnation 
could be uttered. The coal consumption of the Campania 
is, no doubt, great; it has to feed 30,000 horses at full 


gallop for 2,800 knots ; and the gallop will last about five days | 


and a quarter; but, although this means over 2,500 tons of 
coal for the trip, the shorter trip means less human fuel in 
the shape of fewer meals for th 

passage is all in favour of the shipowner in the commissariat 
of the ship. Many of the passengers -become hungry only 


on the fourth day, and the reduction of the journey from 


e passengers. The quick’ 


ten to five days means something considerable in the con- 
sumption of beef, seeing that the reduction is always in the 
hungry days. The shipowner calculates, with appallin 
indifference to suffering humanity, that if the passage poe 
be shortened a day or two more, some of his passengers 
could be landed just at the time they were beginning to 
think about the cook as a person of consequence. There 
is another practical view of the case. A ship that can 
make a voyage to New York and back in a fortnight 
will earn fifty-two freights in the year, instead of the 
twenty-six of the boats of twenty years ago. The crew 
costs no more, if the coal does, and the earnings are 
double. But there is yet another view of the matter. 
The late Sir William Pearce, who began these fast boats 
by the building of the Arizona, and whose successors at 
Fairfield have built the Campania, once asked a friend, 
whose imagination reeled at the idea of a twenty-two- 
knot boat, whether he would not prefer to go down in a 
fast boat in preference to meeting an ignominious death in 
an ocean tramp. The humour of the sentiment lies in the 
fact that it is the ocean tramp that always goes down in the 
case of a collision; and it is the fast boat that sends the 
tramp down. Parliamentary humanitarians should see to 
this. Surely their reckless ingenuity is equal to the dis- 
covery of some-way of preventing people from choosing 
their mode of drowning. 

Those who know most about boats know that the safe 
boat is the fast boat, because the fast boat must of necessity 
be strong. The fast and strong boat never waits for the 
waves to hustle and buffet it; it goes through them. Once 
in a while, it is true, an equinox may contrive a gale that 
will trouble even the Campania; but a wave requires time 
to gather itself together and spend its strength, and a fast 
boat of the right build does not wait. There are, of course, 
fast fair-weather boats, designed to make “ record ” passages 
in sunshine, and do so, but which flounder in the trough 
of the sea when the waves roll high. These are the Atlantic 
impostors, and wise men avoid them. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


flees, the long, the countless, affects all things, even 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. But 
of all institutions we remember the Royal Society has made 
the best fight against its changes. Nevertheless, work here 
is conceived in a somewhat larger spirit than in former 
years. The election of Mr. Melville cannot have been wholly 
without fruit. His work, seen in contrast to what surrounds 
it in this gallery, still affords, as it has afforded for some 
years, an admirable proof of the advantage of not over- 
crowding the given space of your picture with too many 
subdivisions of detail. The chief cause of this fault lies in 
a habit, familiar to the Society, of embracing too wide a 
field of sight. Whether they treat some small near-at- 
hand motif of cottages, bridges, rural labour, or a wider 
and more panoramic view of scenery, the fault is equally 
fatal to the decorative quality of the result. We might add 
that it is no less fatal to the impressionistic sincerity of the 
picture ; but one scarcely expects such an argument to have 
any weight with the Society. 

Concerning decorative qualities this group of painters 
accepts a tradition, not by any means an unquestionably 
good one, but still a tradition. To genuineness of im- 
pression, to the sentiments of natural poetry, they are 
exceptionally indifferent. Yet they have not altogether 
escaped the influence which for the last seventy years has 
been working towards atmospheric truth of colour. Even 
in this gallery, the bright shallow yellow washes, the 
strange spots of brown, pink, and blue which Turner 
wee Rs happily tend to become rarer, and to give 
place to something like unity of tone. Fresh atmospheric 
colour, and strong broad masses of tint, may be seen 
in other work besides Mr. Melville’s. Sir John Gilbert 
is an old hand; he was never much of a sinner in the 
way of mean work; but. his contribution to this year’s 
exhibition calls for no special remark. Mr. R. Allan’s 
“ From Shore to Shore,” Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Oystermen,” 
Mr. H. Moore’s “Squall Passing off the Needles,” Miss 
Clara Montalba’s “Sunset on the Guidecca,” Mr. Clausen’s 
“Study of a Head,” and Mr. E. A. Waterlow's “ Oxwich 
Castle” may be taken as examples of the broader and 
sounder work. Of the old, commonplace style, with its 
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hot unrefined basis of colour covered with petty niggling 
to the exclusion of true modelling, we can find no better 
example than Professor Herkomer’s “Hagar.” As we 
have said, the best part of the show comes from Mr. Arthur 
Melville, whose work is singularly fine this year. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to choose between the “ Court of Lions” 
and “The Nile at Boulack.” We incline to prefer the 
clean flat washes of the first, its magnificent breadth of 
light and shadow, and the decorative tranquillity of its 
composition. 

At Mr. Larkin’s in New Bond Street, Mr. John Varley 
exhibits sketches, for the most part in water-colour, after 
scenes in India and Ceylon. It cannot be denied that he 
uses water-colour freely and in the right way ; but his grasp 
of nature is poor. He is too often content to do without 
modelling, and to give you a structureless wash in its place. 
At times, moreover, his hot tones suggest no difference of 
colour in the light and shadow. Apart from these defects,. 
he has an eye for the effective arrangement of a scene in 
nature. 


LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


T was to be expected that the modern school would, 
sooner or later, invade the Comédie Francaise. It has 
always been the tradition of that theatre that the past 
should not exclude the present; that side by side with 
Corneille, Racine, Moli¢re, and Beaumarchais the best of 
the moderns should obtain a hearing. Did not the Remantie 
School make its first appearance there with Henri J// et sa 
Cour? and was it not there that the stormy premiére of 
Hernani tock place? Since those days, now more than 
half a century ago, has not one author after another exhi- 
bited his peculiar ideas on that stage without let or 
hindrance? AJ] this was as it should be; and until now 
we have always observed much to commend, and little to 
blame, in the pieces represented. But in favour of Za 
Paix du Ménage we can find no “attenuating circum- 
stances” to mitigate a verdict of severe condemnation. It 
is not enough to urge that the unfortunate author, M. Guy 
de Maupassant, is ill, and that the charity which covers 
a multitude of sins should be extended to his work. 
No. We can discover no reason why we should not 
speak the truth, and say that the piece is thoroughly 
bad—bad in art, bad in morality, and a disgrace to a 
theatre which used to pride itself on its decorum. We 
shall be told, of course, that such things happen every day ; 
that the author has done no more than exhibit a specimen 
of conjugal infidelity which might be matched out of many 
a Paris drawing-room and the like. This may be all very 
true; but, as we have often said, we object to pathological 
anatomy on the stage and in novels. Let it be kept for the 
lecture-room or the study of the physician. The piece is, 
in fact, so thoroughly immoral from beginning to end, and 
the dialogue is so full of crudities of expression (to put it 
mildly) that we cannot justify our condemnation by a 
minute analysis or by any quotations. 


Mme. de Sallus, a young and pretty woman, has been 
married by her family to a man of whom she knows little, 
and for whom she cares less. She soon, however, discovers 
that she is neglected, and rumour tells her that he has 
transferred his affections elsewhere; in fact, that he has 
resumed the life he had led before their marriage. She 
waits for two years, and then follows suit. The action 
of the two acts into which the comedy—as it is called— 
is divided, is occupied with an episode in the lives of 
this ill-assorted couple and the lover, M. Jacques de 
Randol, the upshot of which is that the lady repels with 
scorn an attempt on her husband's part to bring about a 
reconciliation, after which he retires to bask in the smiles 
of Mile. Santelli, a singer at the opera, and she and her 
lover are left at peace. “Tout ¢a n’est pas bien propre,” 
as Mme. de Sallus observes more than once; but she con- 
soles herself with the reflection that by this ingenious 
arrangement the ménage @ trois is avoided, and, we sup- 
pore, domestic peace is assured. If these personages were 
not all so utterly worthless, we should like to know what 
happened afterwards; and what society said when the 
whole arrangement came out, as it was sure to do before 
long. The trifle is admirably acted. Mlle. Bartet, M. 


Worms, and M. Le Bargy do their best with the wife, 
the husband, and the lover respectively ; and it should be 


said to their credit that they do not dwell on the shady 
side. The piece is far more effective to read than to see 


We understand that M. de Maupassant’s work is a 
success. Let us hope that it is merely a success of 
curiosity, for it is difficult to believe that the French 
really like it. Still, on the nights when we saw it the 
house was full, and the applause general. By a curious 
transition, a night or two afterwards, an equally full house- 
applauded with equal, or even greater, favour M. Richepin’s 
fine drama in verse, Par le Glaive. We have no room for a 
detailed criticism of this work, which appeared early in the 
autumn of last year, but will here content ourselves with 
saying that it is a solemn tragedy in the manner of Victor 
Hugo, a piece with a purpose—we might almost say a 
sermon on the text, “ Through suffering shall ye be made 
strong.” Mile. Bartet reveals in it a power of tragic inten- 
sity which her warmest admirers did not imagine she pos- 
sessed; and M. Mounet Sully is perfectly magnificent as a 
mysterious patriot, who incites the citizens to dethrone their 
tyrant, and merge their own private interests in a strong 
effort to save their country. 

A revival of Emile Augier’s evergreen play Les Effrontés: 
is peculiarly interesting at this moment, as it bristles with 
allusions which the audience are not slow to apply to 
passing events—the rapid change of Ministries, the Panama 
scandals, and the like—and also as it affords a fine part for 
the début of Mme. Jane Hading at this theatre. The actors 
at the Comédie have for some years been seen at their best 
in modern plays, and this occasion is no exception to the 
rule. The critics are compelled to admit that those who 
play the parts at present are fully competent for the work 
they have to do; while M. Got, who plays his old part of 
Giboyer, the unscrupulous newspaper hack, has lost none of 
his old power. 

But when we review the Comédie in its present state asa 
whole, and compare it with what it was some ten years ago,. 
we exclaim with infinite regret, “ What a falling off is here !” 
The players can rise to a great effort now and then; but 
the general acting is at a lower level than it used to be; and 
the ancien répertoire is now rarely played. In fact, we un- 
derstand that it is not improbable that the continuance of the 
subvention may be attacked. In former days, when M. Perrin 
was director, we said over and over again that his policy 
was radically bad, and would end in disaster. Our words have- 
come true. The old actors—Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, Mlle. 
Croizette, M. Bressant, M. Delaunay, M. Coquelin—are all 
gone; and we have nowadays to content ourselves with the: 
younger generation. Tout peut se rétablir,as Napoleon ITI. 
said after Wissembourg; but it will take a long time to 
train up these beginners into something worthy of the 
reputation of the house ; and it must be remembered that 
they have now no greater artists, familiar with the old 
traditions, to copy. The result is that many excellent 
works can no longer be given at all; or, if attempted, are 
shadows of their former selves. In fact, the Comédie 
Francaise is no longer the model of stage presentment, the 
school of acting, that it once was. Fortunately for them, 
they have no formidable competitors in the French capital. 
The troupe at the Odéon is very poor; and at the minor 
theatres it is now the fashion to give short pieces of 
no ‘particular literary merit, and distinguished by the 
same sort of qualities as we have already stigmatized 
above, when speaking of La Puix du Ménage. Even 
M. Porel, the late director of the Odéon, when he took the 
Eden Theatre, and opened it under the title of Le Grand 
Théatre, could find nothing better to act than a very clever 
adaptation of our old friend the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. 
For once the Censure intervened, and the worst passages 
were forbidden; but what was left achieved a considerable 
success. 


It is now no secret that the Comédie are to revisit. 
London this year, and to give thirty representations at 
Drury Lane. We shall therefore have ample opportunity 
of judging of the quality of the performers. The great 
size of the theatre is no doubt against them ; and we are 
afraid that the charm of many of their plays will be lost if, 
indeed, they attempt to give those short pieces for which 
they were once so celebrated, 
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HOPES VERSUS FEARS. 


[*Our hopes are at least as substantial as your fears.”—Mr. 
Mor ey in the House of Commons. } 


WHEN you advert in solemn phrase 
To all the many things that seem 
To militate in various ways 
Against the working of our scheme ; 
When you denounce it as unwise, 
Absurd, insane—we know not what— 
The good Gladstonian replies 
By—nobly hoping it is not. 
That makes us quits; our right’s as clear 
As yours to give conjecture scope, 
And match with your unfounded fear 
Our equally substantial hope. 


You bid us open eyes and see 

How Irish funds decline dismayed, 
How doubt’s benumbing syncope 

Has stopped the heart of Irish trade ; 
But when you ask us to believe 

Our policy bodes Ireland harm, 
We fail the sequence to perceive, 

We cannot share your vague alarm. 
For why should commerce disappear ? 

And why should capital elope ¢ 
That they will do so is your fear, 

But that they won’t remains our hope. 


What though the priestly shepherds look 
To lord it o’er their cowering flocks, 
And drive them with imperious crook 
In squadrons to the ballot-box ? 
We see no need to entertain 
The dread that that black-coated crew 
Will strive for mastery again, 
Or that ‘twill matter if they do. 


Pat will not lend submissive ear, 
Not he, to any village Pope ; 

His subjugation you may fear, 
We for his independence hope. 


What, though you point to dour Belfast, 
‘And Ulster arming for the fray ? 
We hope her anger will not last, 
We trust that it will pass away. 
Her attitude, we own, is stern, 
Her mood appears as grim as death, 
And we should see her with concern 
Resisting to her latest breath. 


‘Still, if we do but persevere, 

With her distrust we yet may cope; 
‘That is impossible, you fear ? 

Is it? Well, we prefer to hope. 


What, though the maddening words you quote 
That Nationalists have flung abroad ? 
What, though their crimes you bid us note, 
Their past of violence and fraud ? 
‘The threats of vengeance they have aimed 
At landlords, magistrates, police, 
‘These agitators we have named 
Guardians of order, law, and peace. ‘ 
‘Call it not, therefore, madness sheer 
To give these men unstinted rope, 
For that is but the voice of fear; 
Let it be ours to live in hope. 


In hope that fire will cease to burn, 
And night and day to share the sky ; 

Tn hope that leopard-spots will turn, 
And Ethiopian-colour “ fly”; 

In hope that yonder moon will prove 
Compact of finest, greenest, cheese— 

‘The moral force our Bill to move 
Requires such aliments as these. 


‘To seek what grapes the thorn may rear, 
Through thistle-stalks for figs to grope, 
One needs must bid adieu to fear, 
And dwell eternally with hope. 


— 


KEVIEWS. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES.* 


WE. are glad to observe in Mr. Balfour's preface to his Essays 

and Addresses two observations—not, indeed, made con- 
secutively or directly concerning the same extent of subject, but 
connected in thought--to the effect there is “no bond of con- 
nexion” between the essays he has reprinted, but that two at least 
of them “ probably gain by being read together.” A great deal of 
unintelligent stuff is frequently talked and written about re- 
printed matter and about the nature of a book—stuff the unin- 
telligence of which may be pretty smartly and not altogether 
unfairly exposed by the observation that, if those who thus speak 
speak truth, neither the Essays of Montaigne, nor the Essays of 
Bacon, nor, most of all, the Essays of Elia, make a book. If 
some new Sir William Jones takes into his head to ask “ What 
constitutes a book?” he will, if he is less bent on stateliness and 
more on point than his learned predecessor, answer, “The fact of 
being written by an author.” The unity of treatment and of 
attitude is at least as justifying as that of subject; we are even 
disposed to believe that it is a good deal more so. 

There happens, too, to be an additional and wholly legitimate 
interest in a book of this special authorship. Curiosity to see 
what a person who is charged with the duties of practical states- 
manship thinks on divers matters of theory and taste, some of 
them touching statesmanship more and some of them less closely, 
is as legitimate as curiosity about his coats, his hosen, and 
his hats, about the amount of his yearly income, about his 
sisters and his cousins, his houses and his habits, is illegitimate 
and paltry. For there is absolutely no subject in the heavens 
above or on the earth beneath with which statesmanship is not 
more or less concerned ; and it is by no means irrelevant in con- 
nexion with a politician's fitness for politics to inquire what he 
thinks about art and religion, about philosophy and poetry. 

Mr. Balfour in this little book has lodged with us a sufficiently 
various collection of “testimonials to character” of this kind. 
There is the Rectorial Address on the Pleasures of Reading, 
which is probably within most people’s recollection as pronounced 
at St. Andrews; there are two long essays, comprising between 
them nearly half the book, on Berkeley and Handel, neither of 
which have we personally read before ; there is a very ingenious 
and amusing review of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden; and there 
are three more general discourses, all of which were actually 
delivered—one at the Manchester Atheneum on “ Politics and 
Political Economy,” one (again as a Rectorial Address) at Glasgow 
on “ Progress,” and one at the Church Congress on “ The Religion 
of Humanity.” They make a very agreeable Septem contra Thebas, 
an expedition against Boeotian dulness in various walks of life and 
thought. 

The first is the most popular, in more senses of that word than 
one. It was, if we remember rightly, generally taken as a defence 
of “desultory,” if not of what is called “light,” reading. We 
remember thinking, even from newspaper reports of it, that this 
was scarcely an adequate, even if it were a partially accurate, 
definition ; and a re-perusal in the book certainly contirms us in 
this. The paper, in fact, not merely in so far as it is a half-serious 
sarcasm on Mr. Frederic Harrison’s doctrinairism, but generally, 
is much more a defence of private judgment in reading than of 
desultoriness therein. “ Read what you—please, and you will 
find it—pleasant and—improving into the bargain” would, as it 
seems to us, be a vernacular summary of Mr. Balfour's views on 
the subject, and certainly they are views to which we have no 
manner of objection. We should, it is true, safeguard by a 
proviso the right to select and map out for lifelong ftilling-in one 
or more special subjects as a thing good in itself, and communi- 
cating an additional and special zest to divagation ; but to this 
we can hardly imagine Mr. Balfour in his turn objecting. 

We turned to the Berkeley essay in a mood which, though not 
strictly critical, is not uncommon in such cases. When a man has 
read a particular author with particular delight for twenty or thirty 
years, he is apt to regard other students of the subject with some- 
thing of the feeling with which Mr. Balfour's countrymen are wont 
to regard a Southron who dares to have an opinion on Burns. 
“ What business has the fellow to meddle with it?” However, 
we closed the essay in perfect charity with Mr. Balfour on the 
subject. That he would do justice to Berkeley’s merits, personal 
and philosophical, was certain beforehand, and we may especially 
commend the slight but sufficient castigation which he administers 
to Mr. Leslie Stephen's surprising (or perhaps not so surpris- 
ing when you come to think of it) depreciation of Aleciphron. 
But what has pleased us most in the essay is Mr. Balfour's 


* Essays and Addresses. By the Right Honble. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P 
Edinburgh; Douglas. 1893. 
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“expression of a judgment which we formed for ourselves long 
ago, but which we do not remember to have seen expressed by 
others—a judgment which may seem at first, and. only at 
first, sight depreciatory of the great idealist. He notes in 
Berkeley's earlier work, as compared with the Siris, a cer- 
tain “thinness” of treatment. There ts this thinness, at least 
in appearance, and we do not remember it to an equal de- 
gree in any modern philosopher of the first rank except Des- 
cartes. Just as Locke would have made the Discours de la 
Méthode or the Méditations into two big quartos, so Kant would 
have made the Principles of Human Knowledge or the Dialogues 
into at least one very stout octavo; while Heaven knows what 
they would have become in the hands of most post-Kantian 
philosophers. That the change is wholly to the advantage of the 
later writers and their later readers we are by no means sure; 
we think we are a little less sure of it than Mr. Balfour is. A 
great deal of the bulk of modern philosophical handling is due to 
mere jargon and wordiness, and a great deal more to rather un- 
profitable examination of other systems. But Mr. Balfour is 
perfectly right when he discovers in the earlier works, for all 
their “originality, lucidity, and subtlety,” a certain thinness, a 
certain readiness to believe in the solutions of all problems 
straight off by the mere application of an “open sesame,” a cer- 
tain lack of reading, experience, and study. There is this we say ; 
and it has the drawback of encouraging, or rather driving, others 
to clothe the nakedness and stuff out the tenuity with pedantry 
and with padding. But it is the fault of genius, and as such 
almost a virtue. 

We do not pretend in this particular place to criticize the 
“Handel” Essay from the point of view of the expert. Mr. 
Balfour, to adopt a distinction which we remember reading long 
ago—we forget where—is a “thorough Handelian,” but not a 
“bigoted Handelian,” and it is because he writes from this point 
of view, and because of his simultaneous affection for very much 
more recent and very different schemes of music, that this some- 
what elaborate estimate of the only composer who has ever 
succeeded for a great length of time in riveting the affection and 
admiration of Englishmen at large is interesting. Of the sound- 
ness of his general judgment no better instance can be given 
than his contrast of Handel and Bach, as showing the inevitable 
bias of genius in its nodding moments, the one towards what an 
enemy may call commonplace, and the other towards what an 
enemy may call crabbed eccentricity. This contrast exists widely 
in literature and the other arts; but it is rather curious to note 
that it entirely disappears when individuals of the two classes 
are in their happiest moments of creation. 

The review of Mr. Morley’s Codden is, naturally, the only paper 
which directly touches party politics, and its contents may be 
pretty easily guessed. The extraordinary and, to us, we confess, 
always rather unintelligible violence of the languege which Mr. 
Morley sometimes used in this book gave him away completely, 
and Mr. Balfour may be said to have taken rather generous than 
full advantage of the fact. The best thing in the paper is the 
demonstration of the utter futility of the charge of special selfish- 
ness or class-feeling on the part of the Protectionist landlords of 
fifty years ago. How stupid if sincere, and how impudent if 
insincere, this charge is everybody who has had occasion to look 
with some winuteness and no bias into the subject knows. But 
the number of such persons is unluckily not large; and it is well 
that for the general authority should meet authority. 

The last three essays are, as we have said, of a more general 
character, and they trench upon, or invade more distinctly, that 
region of Philosophic Doubt which (generally with a blessed 
ignorance as to the meaning of the pbrase as all-surrounding as 
Sancho’s sleep or Mr. Browning's monk's cord) most people suppose 
to be Mr. Balfour's favourite province. The first—* Politics and 
Political Economy ”—is very brief, and may be still more briefly 
summed up as a caution against swallowing any theory of poli- 
tical economy whole, and then “going and doing” it, or rather 
“ going and trying to do it.” The last is a sober and not in the 
least, as the eighteenth century would have said, “ enthusiastic ” 
discussion of the value of the Positive eschatology—of the “choir 
invisible,” and all the rest of it, as contrasted with the ordinary 
Christian doctrine of personal immortality. This is a subject 
on which practically the same thing must be said by every 
man who unites vigorous intellect with orthodoxy. The point 
most noteworthy here is Mr. Balfour's insistence on the com- 
paratively subordinate value of the mere “retribution” part 
of the Christian theory. But‘the middle paper—* A Fragment 
on Progress ”—which is much the longest of the three, is at once 
the most attractive and, because the least satisfying, the most 

iquant. In a proper compliment to his audience Mr. Balfour 
asserted their competence to fill up the lacune which he 
admits—e competence on the universal diffusion of which, even 


among an audience of Scotch students, we take leave to enter- 
tain slight doubts. Undoubtedly, however, the gaps are to be 
filled, though it would take at least the rest of the volume-to fil) 
them. Whether Mr. Balfour left the filling up to others as a 
healthful intellectual dyoopa, or whether he has not quite made 
up his own mind on some of the subjects enclosed, or capable 
of being enclosed, within the reticulations of his general thought, 
or whether he was in a Fontenellian mood, and decided not to 
let Glasgow have more than a little finger-full of truth at that 
particular moment, we cannot pretend to say. As it is, though 
he sweeps away one by one the chief argumentative or rhetorical 
buttresses of the progressive or perfectibilist theory, he does it in 
a casual kind of way, and leaves the central theory itself to stand 
or fall very much as it may. In parts.the paper comes curiously 
near to the views of a remarkable book published since the 
address was given—Professor Pearson’s National Life and 
Character—but it is, as it calls itself, a fragment, and even as 
such more a word to the wise than anything else. 

Let us end in our vocation by presenting Mr. Balfour with a 
few errata for correction in, what is sure to be required, his second 
edition of a right satisfactory volume, In the extracts from Al- 
ciphron (p. 81), “ Euphranor” is misprinted “ Euphranon”; the- 
note at p. 155 contains the very delightful misprint “Pepusch, 
whom Handel had ousted at canons,” instead of “Canons” 
(whereby it would appear that the two composers had played at 
some mysterious, probably theological, game, and that Handel 
had won), and on p. 183 “ Luna” appears by a slip of the pen for- 
“ Aurora.” 


A WILD PROXY.* 


i spite of its rather clumsy title, 4 Wild Proxy must be 

ranked as one of the happiest efforts—if not the happiest— 
of the ingenious author of Aunt Anne. Though manifestly, in 
every page of it, the work of an extremely clever, active-minded 
woman, acquainted with the works of Browning, at once a wit and: 
a thoughtful person, it is also a rollicking and joyous farce from 
beginning to end, and the plot, as far as we know, is absolutely new. 

It ought, probably, to have been called The Demon, but per- 
haps the law of copyright may have forbidden the use of that 
title. The hero, Frank Merreday, is described by his best friend 
as a “ demon,” and the whole story is demoniac. Laurence Hal- 
stead, a sober and steady gentleman of independent means, married: 
Helen Lambert, a girl under twenty. Merreday was his cousin 
and “best map,” and a demon. He, therefore, preceded the 
happy pair to the railway station to discover the compartment in 
which they were to set out on the honeymoon, and the like.. 
Laurence, being superficially a considerable prig, allowed himself 
to be delayed at the entrance to the station by a trivial circum- 
stance, and asked Merreday to put Helen in the train, Now it 
was the first day of the month, and the departure of the train. 
had been made some minutes earlier. What with this, and the 
aggravation of Laurence’s conduct in refusing to be hurried, the- 
devil entered into Merreday, and he set off himself in the train 
with Helen. Then, by means of lies and false telegrams to the 
bride, he so contrived matters that she accompanied him, 
not having been overtaken by the outraged husband, as far as- 
Leghorn. Before they reached that port circumstances had 
elicited from him an avowal of the passion for the lady which 
had, of course, been throughout his predominant motive, and 
then matters had to work themselves out as best they could. Our 
regard for Merreday is tempered by one or two annoying trifles. 
One is a habit, common to him and the author of his being, of 
calling Marseilles Marseille when presumably speaking English. 
“Marseilles” is perfectly good English, and to say you are 
“going to Marseille” is not less affected than it would be to 
talk of “spending the winter at Roma.” Another is that he 
continually addressed Helen as “poor baby,” and another most 
ingenuous and diverting female, who loved him desperately, and 
plays an important subsidiary part in the story, as “dear fool,” 
or “dear idiot.” But these are small blemishes. 

Whether or not the fact may appear from the above account 
of the story, A Wild Proxy is a very original and diverting piece 
of fiction, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA.+t 


raat this is a work of great “magnitude,” and that it 
has been produced after “reference to some thousands of 


* A Wild Prory. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “Aunt Anne” 
&e. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1893. 
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persons,” may be freely admitted. An ex-M.P. having some ac- 
quaintance with departmental work in India has probably found 
in its compilation more congenial employment than in listening 
to or taking an occasional part in long-winded debates. Sir 
Roper Lethbridge has produced a catalogue not only of all Rajas, 
Chiefs, and Princes who are termed tributaries and feudatories of 
the British Crown, and who are allowed a moderate Home Rule 
in their respective principalities, but of all natives of rank in 
British territory whose honorary native titles have been recog- 
nized ; and of others, neither Rajas nor Nawabs, who are decorated 
with such Orders as the Star of India and the Indian Empire. 
With this view a vast number of names, traditions, and pedigrees 
has been brought together in a volume of nearly six hundred 
pages, not half the size of a Burke's Peerage. And to the praise 
of diligent, prolonged, and unwearied research the author is 
justly entitled. But here commendation must end and criticism 
begin. The arrangement of the names, made after much thought 
and deliberation, is alphabetical. And we are compelled to say 
that the classification is both perplexing and inconvenient, and to 
add that it is difficult to conceive any alternative which would 
not have been preferable. Roughly speaking, the “classes” in 
India can be ranged in three great divisions. There are, first, the 
quasi-independent Princes, ranging from the Rajputs of the bluest 
blood and the Nizam of Hyderabad down to petty mediatized 
chiefs who swarm in Central India, and who would long ago have 
been annexed by powerful neighbours had it not been for our 
interposition. Then come landholders, big and small, resident in 
our own provinces, and—in theory, at least—subject to the same 
civil and criminal laws as the coolie and the palanquin-bearers 
who ply for hire in the streets of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 
The third class is made up of natives who, for loyalty, learning, 
merit, or good service in any one department, have been made 
Knights or Companions of two well-known Anglo-Indian orders. 
Instances, of course, are frequent where the dignity of Grand 
Cross and Knight Commander has been conferred on Mabratta 
sovereigns of yesterday or of Rajputs tracing their descent to the 
hero of the Ramayana. But, surely, all three classes, and any 
and each of their subdivisions, ought to have been arranged 
according to the three Presidencies to which they are severally 
attached—with, perhaps, Burma as an appendix. For such a 
huge Presidency as Bengal a further separation between the 
Upper and the Lower Provinces might easily have been made. 
Let us take, for instance, the Lower Provinces. The Maharaja 
of Tripura, the Maharaja of Koch Behar, the chiefs of the Tribu- 
tary Mahals of Orissa and of Chutia Nagpore, would come in one 
category. In the second would be placed such influential and 
rich British subjects as the Maharajas of Burdwan, Bettia, Darb- 
hanga, Dumraon, and others. A third schedule could be reserved 
for the recipients of the Star of India and the Indian Empire. 
It is perfectly true that we should still have to reckon with a 
variety of purely native titles subordinate to either Raja or 
Nawab—such as Rao Rao Bahadur, Khan Saheb and Khan 
Bahadur. These are not accompanied with the gift of stars and 
ribands, and are bestowed or recognized by the Government of 
India on the recommendation of the Governor or the Lieutenant- 
Governor, without any reference to the Secretary of State at 
Westminster. In this way we should have had something like 
method, sequence, historical development, and geographical posi- 
tion. As it is, great princes and nobles with lengthy pedigrees 
are placed in close proximity to Inspectors of schools, Chairmen 
of municipalities, subordinate Judges, and Pleaders in District 
and High Courts, on whom all the native aristocracy must look 
down. An Assistant-surgeon, doubtless a very worthy individual, 
comes just before the Maharaja of Benares, who by tradition 
goes back to the eleventh century of our era, and by real history 
is connected with Warren Hastings and Chait Sing. After dis- 
tinguished Sikhs and Afghans, decorated for military services 
under English captains, come such queer-sounding names as Ba 
Ta Maung, Ba U Maung, and Ba Wa Maung. These gentlemen 
in Burma have been the recipients of a gold chain of honour or 
a silver sword of bravery. Now if there is one characteristic of 
the Indian aristocrat, Hindu or Muhammadan, of which we can 
be certain, it is that they value privilege, ancient descent, and 
social position, and that they would object to be huddled together 
in the same pages with a crowd of meritorious but humble indivi- 
duals redolent of the lamp, the kacheri, and the Court-house. 


One omission can hardly escape the notice of the most casual 
inquirer. Caste in India is a thing of which the highest and the 
lowest are proud. No man will hesitate for a moment when a 
stranger inquires about his caste. The answer is prompt. “I 
am a Brahman, a Goojur,an Ahir, a Dangar Cooly,” as the case 
may be. Yet in very few cases does the author condescend to 
give the caste. Here and there we have mention of a Kulin 
Brahman, or a Jareja Rajput, a Bundela, and a Mahratta. It 


would have been comparatively easy to have ascertained and 
marked a social and religious distinction, essential to a just com- 
prehension of each individual's position, Possibly, when ranging 
names in alphabetical order, there may have been some difficulty 
in selecting the precise letter of the alphabet under which each 
name was to fall. But here, again, there is absence of uniformity. 
Generally the estate, or Raj, is entered first, as “ Alirajpur, the 
Rani of,” or “ Bahawalpur, the Nawab.” But every now and then 
the name of the person and not that of his chiefship or patri- 
monial estate comes first. It has not been easy to discover the 
precise grounds for this diversity of entry. 

In other points revision by some competent Oriental scholar 
was desirable. Ina vast plethora of titles, places, and phrases 
derived from Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and the Dravidian lan- 
guages, some errors may be pardonable ; but a little care would have- 
avoided the following mistakes in a glossary of five pages expla- 
natory of the meanings of divers high-sounding titles. A Chaudhri 
is not merely the headman of the village. Such an individual 
would be oftener described as a Mandal, a Patel, or a Lumberdar, 
according to the province or district. A Chaudhri is variously the 
head of a trade, the holder of landed property, or a Revenue 
officer. A Déwdn is not sufficiently explained by the words a 
Minister or Chief Officer of State. A Déwdn is the head of the 
finance—land revenue, Mint, and jewels. He collects and accounts 
for the revenue of a State. Shiromani is not simply a gem. It 
is the jewel worn in the head. Umdat-w-Mulk is “noble of 
nobles” rather than “chosen of the nobles” Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge does not seem to be aware that Walad stands for the 
“son of” So-and-so, “ Man proposes, but God disposes” is a 
very loose and free translation of the motto of the ruling chief 
of Bhaunagar. Four pure Sanskrit words really mean “ Man 
must exert himself, but favour comes from God,” or perhaps 
“the exertions of man depend on God's mercy.” Satyam Balam 
Kevalam, the motto of the Tagore, or more properly the Thakur, 
family, is very sound and means “ Truth is the only strength or 
power.” But the phrase is pure Sanskrit and not Bengali, as in 
the text. We apprehend that Lord Dufferin himself and not 
Sir Roper Lethbridge is responsible for a very patent blunder in. 
the use of a Persian phrase. Addressing the Gaikwar of Baroda 
in November 1886, that Viceroy is reported to have said :—“In 
your Highness I feel the Queen possesses indeed the noble Arkan- 
i-daulat, a firm and trusted pillar of the State.” Arkan is the 
plural of Rukn, a pillar, and means, of course, “ pillars.” But we- 
have very recently had high authority for the grammatical dis- 
covery that singular and plural are interchangeable terms. Lord 
Dufferin would have been in good form had he addressed the 
Maharaja of Baroda, G.C.S.L., as Rukn-i-daulat; and perhaps it 
would be prudent for such exalted personages not subjected to 
harassing periodical examinations to leave qualified Secretaries. 
and Chief Commissioners to deal with the tender grace of the 
Urdu particles and the exquisite beauty of the Persian tongue. 
To a few other not perhaps very important omissions attention: 
may be drawn. In the account of the Darbhanga Raj, one of the 
most splendid Zemindarries in Behar, mention is made of the 
very able and conscientious managers who administered affairs 
during the minority of the present incumbent, and educated him 
up to the high level of his responsibilities. But no mention is 
made of the late Mr. James Forlong, who was the first of the 
Maharaja's guides, philosophers, and friends. Trevandrum and 
not Travancore is the capital of the principality of that name. 
The late Maharaja of Burdwan was a very loyal and patriotic 
landholder, but he cannot be credited with having managed his 
estates with eminent success; the fact being that he scarcely 
managed them at all. By a peculiar arrangement devised in his 
adoptive father’s lifetime, his rents were collected from the Ryots 
by an intermediate class of men known as Puttunidars. The 
creation of the sub-infeudations known as Puttunis in the 
beginning of this century has converted every Maharaja of Burd- 
wan into a life-renter on his own estates, divorced from all prae- 
tical connexion with village and agricultural life. 

Some interesting facts are brought into prominence by this 
work, and several of the biographies of individuals as well as the 
accounts of the origin and history of their families are really well 
executed. The notice of Dinkar Rao, the celebrated Prime 
Minister of Gwalior, however, is too brief. And Abdul 
Rahman, the Wali of Kabul or Amir of Afghanistan, has 
no business in the list at all. In the account of the Rajas 
of Nattore, in the district of Rajshahi in Central Bengal, 
mention should have been made of the famous Rani Bhawani, 
whose life and administration amply vindicated women’s rights. 
And we are glad to remember that a Bengali who had 
taken a gold medal at a college in Lower Bengal was able to 
render good service as a medical man attached to corps of Irregu- 
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Lower Bengal have been decorated with some one title or other 
for work done on boards, municipalities, special commissions, 
legislative councils, honorary magistracies, and in famines, muti- 
nies, and other stirring episodes; and that the opportunity was 
taken in 1880 to abolish the anachronism of such a title 
and claim as the titular Nawab Nazim and Subahdar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, as false and misleading, and to replace 
it by the modest and more suitable designation of Nawab of Mur- 
shedabad. In conclusion, we may say that the compiler much 
under-estimates the amount of heraldic knowledge about distinc- 
tions, pedigrees, investitures, and forms available in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India. Nor can there be any 
real necessity for the creation of an Indian King of Arms and a 
separate Herald's College, as suggested. We trust that neither 
Viceroy nor Secretary of State will give any countenance to such 
@ project. It might lead to back-stair intrigues, and to the belief 
that handfuls of silver would buy ribbons to stick in the coat. 


RELIGION AND MYTH.* 


R. MACDONALD has lived in Africa, as a missionary we 
presume, and he has written a work on early aspects of 
religion which he might easily have made a better book. He 
has, unluckily, got it into his head that his is a “ popular” trea- 
tise, and he appears to think that the author of a “popular” 
work must not give many essential facts which he knows (p. 201), 
and must give no complete references. To authenticate a fact, we 
need something more precise than “ Frazer, Golden Bough,” or 
“Kamp,” or “ Martin” We need the reference to volume and 
page, otherwise the citation of an author's name has no value at 
all. This we happen to be able to demonstrate, even to Mr. 
Macdonald's own satisfaction. He writes (p. 131), “ Thus, in 
the confessions of Isabella Gowdie, indicted for witchcraft at 
Nairn in 1662, we have a King and Queen of Fairyland.” 
“T was,” said Isabella when in the dock, “in Downie Hill, 
‘and got meat from the Queen of the Fairies and more that 
[sie, obviously for “than”] I could eat. The Queen is brawly 
clothed in white linen and in white and brown cloth; and the 
King is a braw man, well favoured and broad-faced. There 
were plenty. of elf-bulls, rowting and skoyling up and down, 
and affrighted me.” Mr. Macdonald appends, as authority, 
“ Kirk,” in a footnote, and mentions “Mr. Kirk, from whom I 
quote.” This Mr. Kirk, he says, “ adds that, on the authority of 
local tradition, fairyland is well supplied with musical instru- 
ments, and books of history, travel, plays, novels, biography, but 
no Bibles—the lack of the latter owing to the fairy folk being in 
league with the Devil, from whom they receive their government 
and power.” 

Now all this, we say it with regret, seems based on some error. 
Mr. Macdonald is mot quoting Mr. Kirk; nay, he has either 
mever read Mr. Kirk, or he has forgotten what that author 
narrates. He does not name Mr. Kirk’s book; but we presume 
that he alludes to The Secret Commonwealth, written in 1691, 
but apparently never published till Ballantyne printed a hundred 
copies in 1815 That edition was copied from a MS. transcript 
in the Advocates’ Library; a portion of the book, in a MS. 
belonging to Mr. Kirk’s son, Colin Kirk, W.S., has probably been 
lost. Now, in The Secret Commonwealth (p. 8) Mr. Kirk says, 
about the Sleagh Maith, or People of Peace :—“ They are said to 
have many pleasant toyish books . . . other books they have of 
involved abstruse sen-e, much like the Rosurcian / Rosycrucian]} 
#tyle. They have nothing of the Bible, save collected Parcells 
for Charms and Counter Charms.” ‘This seems to be the passage 
which Mr. Macdonald had in his mind when he wrote that, 
according to Mr. Kirk, “ Fairyland is well supplied with musical 
instruments, and books of history, travel, plays, novels, bio- 
graphy, but no Bibles.” There may, of course, be another 
author named Kirk, from whom Mr. Macdonald is really quoting. 
But Mr. Kirk, of Aberfoyle, the minister whom the fairies 
carried away in 1692 (see Scott’s Demonology und Witchcraft), 
never mentions Isabella Gowdie and her visit to the King and 
Queen of Fairyland at all. The story probably comes from 
Piteairn’s Criminal Trials. Again, Mr. Kirk, of Aberfoyle, never 
says that “the fairy folk are in league with the Devil.” Sovery 
far was he from holding this opinion, that he rather regards the 
Sleagh Maith as a kind of missionaries, and speaks of “the 
courteous Endeavours of our fellow Creatures in the Invisible 
World to convince us (in Opposition to Sadduce’s, Socinians, and 
Atheists) of a Deity.” “The Invisible wights which haunt 


* Heligion and Myth. By the Rev. James Macdonald. London : Nutt- 


Houses . . . tho’ they throw great Stones, Pieces of Wood, and 
Earth at the Inhabitants, hurt them not at all, as if they acted 
not malitiously, like Devils at all, but in Sport, like Buffoons 
and Drolls” (Secret Commonwealth, p. 34). Again, Mr. Kirk 
talks of “ our nimble and courteous Sprites,” who provide what 
are called “inspirational mediums” with their poetry; and he 
writes of “the kindness of those our airie Neighbours.” “In 
Process of Time we may come to converse as familiarly with these 
nimble and agile Clans (but with greater Pleasure and Profit) as 
we do now with the Chino’s Antipodes” (p. 42). Finally, Mr. 
Kirk flatly denies that when men hold converse with the Sleagh 
Maith “Satan interposes.” Thus Mr. Macdonald quotes tales 
from Kirk which are not in Kirk, and attributes to him opinions 
the very reverse of the curious opinions which he really held. 
We are induced to believe that he has Mr. Kirk, of Aberfoyle, and 
no other, in his mind, on account of the remark about books among 
the Fairies, which is so strangely travestied by Mr. Macdonald. 
But, if we do him injustice, and if there be another Mr. Kirk, an 
authority on fairies, Mr. Macdonald is to blame for not citing book 
and page. This is our complaint—a book is not more “ popular” 
by dint of want of accurate reference, while it necessarily becomes 
a thing of no scientific value. The “popular” reader may be 
acquiring information which is quite contrary to facts, and the 
skilled reader has no chance of verifying the truth, except by 
reading all through all the works of the authors named in the 
notes. Happily Mr. Kirk’s book is short, only too short; so we 
have been able to check Mr. Macdonald's quotations, but not to 
find Isebel Gowdie. 


The truth is that Mr. Macdonald seems to have set out on a 
foray into ethnology without sufficient study, and with no clear 
ideas of method. He read Mr. Frazer's excellent book, The 
Golden Bough, last year, he says, and he thought of “ putting the 
results of his own observations into permanent form.” But his 
own observations, in Africa, he gives comparatively seldom ; as a 
rule, he quotes from others in the vague way which we have indi- 
cated. His general theory of the evolution of religion might 
easily be argued against as not applicable to the facts, if we take 
a really wide survey. However, no theory of the evolution of 
religion is of much value; the matter is too obscure, and we are 
not near enough the sources. 


Though he has not produced a work of scientific importance, 
nor even a good and trustworthy popular summary, Mr. 
Macdonald’s book is of considerable interest. He tells us more of 
what he has seen and heard, in the customs and traditions of the 
Highlands, than of his own observations in Africa. Here he is 
really interesting, and perhaps Mr. Macdonald will some day 
write with more fulness of detail about Celtic belief and super- 
stition. He finds that ministers are looked on with a vague 
dread as unlucky, and tells a tale of Rob MacLauchline, who met 
a tempest in the Sound of Mull because he had three ministers 
on board. This fancy he connects with early ideas about tribal 
wizards, The supernatural powers of the preachers won them 
much of their enormous influence between 1559 and 1688. 
Mr. Macdonald tells how, when his hair was cut in his boy- 
hood, he was warned to burn the clippings. If not, birds 
would get at them, and he would be prematurely grey. He 
threw a handful of the locks out of the window and grew 
grey before his time. His tale of Headless Hugh is a capital 
legend of the Sound of Mull, and is new tous. Mr. Macdonald 
has found the Argyleshire shore rich in legends, Mull, too, 
has its ghosts, one of whom we are prepared to vouch for, to 
a certain extent. Totemism has left traces in the North, as 
in the sept of the Sons of the Seal, a variant of the swan- 
maiden tale. In the Highlands in Mr. Macdonald’s youth 
existed the superstition about young girls going bareheaded in 
the sight of the sun, which occurs in the legend of St. Irene, 
itself a form of the myth of Danae. His remarks on beliefs about 
iron ure valuable ; here Kirk of The Secret Commonwealth is also 
useful. Iron, or bread, or the Bible, used to be put in the beds 
of women bearing children to keep away the fairies. There are 
other Highland examples; but Mr. Macdonald seems only to 
know one second-sighted man, He is very sparing of classical 
examples ; thus, in writing of initiatory ceremonies in South 
Africa, he omits the very striking Spartan parallel (p. 44). The 
initiated are flogged like Spartan boys, and, like them, must steal. 
On the whole, Mr. Macdonald has not “ put his best foot fore- 
most,” being deluded, as we presume, by the fallacy of the 
“popular.” But it is probable that he can do very much better 
work on a second voyage. 
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THE MODERN DOG.* 


wet may man devote himself to the breeding of dogs, 
encouraged as he has been by the astonishing results of his 
care and discernment for generations on generations. And well 
may he publish a book on modern dogs, to show the latest 
advances towards the perfecting of certain dogs for certain pur- 
poses. The modern dog means the last new effect of the breeder's 
skill; and in this bulky, though by no means too bulky, volume 
the modern dog (sporting division) is set forth in excellent plates 
and excellent descriptions, with no superfluous writing either in 
vain attempts at style or in excess of anecdote. 

“Modern Dogs (Sporting Division)” implies other divisions, 
and considering the number of these sporting dogs, from which 
the terrier and the bulldog are excluded, an appalling number of 
other dogs suggest themselves. But sufficient unto the volume 
are the dogs thereof, and there is no need to anticipate a future of 
poodles, toy terriers, St. Bernards, collies, and such-like ladies’ 
lapdogs until they are properly introduced. 

The present work treats, as dogs in the sporting division, of 
hounds, of course, including the greyhound; of pointers and 
setters of all sorts ; of retrievers, of spaniels, of the basset-hound, 
and of the dachshund. Some sporting characters may say, 
Why the dachshund and not the fox-terrier? If fox-terriers were 
included, other terriers must be admitted too, and then, what 
with Dandie-Dinmonts, Skyes, Aberdeens, Irish, &c., the end of 
the chapter would be a hopeless distance off. 

The bloodhound takes first place among sporting dogs, and 
many very interesting particulars are given of this old curious 
hound. He hunts the foot of man—that is his special calling in 
life; and it appears that he hunts the dry foot—the foot with 
a simple boot—better than a foot the boot of which has been 
prepared with horseflesh. He is now more a curiosity than a 
hound for use, but all his points have been preserved, and he is 
still to be seen in great perfection. He was used in olden times 
for running down thieves and marauders, particularly on the 
Scottish Borders, and at any time, if laid on the foot of a man, he 
would follow that foot and no other with the utmost pertinacity, 
A hound who will not hunt change now is of no account; but in 
the days when a stricken deer was to be run down, or a certain 
man was to be taken, the line, and the line only, was to be pur- 
sued. A line-hunter now is despised; dash and fling are the 
fashion ; but in times past a man or a stricken deer was to be 
hunted down for long distances, distances now unheard of in 
hunting, often through foiled and cold scent. The bloodhound 
has been kept of late as a fancy dog, and for shows, but there 
have been recent field trials on men in which he has exhibited his 
old faculty unabated. In the case of the terrible murders of women, 
a couple of Mr. Brough’s hounds were brought to London, “ where 
they had several ‘rehearsals’ in St. James’s Park, where they 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police; but it may be said that, though repeatedly the 
line of scent was crossed by a strange foot without throwing off 
the hound, when the same was done in the street and on the 
pavement, hounds were quite at fault” (p. 12). 

In every case in this book the points of the particular dog in 
question are given and fully described, making in all 100. In 
the case of the bloodhound the head is valued at 20 out of the 
1oo. The name bloodhound has a formidable sound, but the 
hound is said not to be savage, and when used for escaped slaves, 
he bayed when he had hunted them down, but did not tear them. 

From his ancient lineage and importance as a hunter of man 
the bloodhound appears as the head and first in this book. He 
is followed immediately after by the foxhound, a hound which at 
the present time stands at the top of all classes of the dog tribe, 
and, as there are about 190 packs of foxhounds, whose kennels 
contain 30, 50, to 80 couples, nearly all of which are narrowly 

judged, entries and drafts for merits and faults constantly 
taking place, it is evident that on this hound has been bestowed 
all the care and judgment that a vast number of devotees of the 
sport can boast of. He is not a show dog, except at his own 
puppy shows, and does not enjoy himself on the benches of ex- 
hibitions. There is an annual show at Peterborough held in 
June which he has all to himself, where his fine feelings are not 
disturbed by the exhibition of other dogs and the various noises 
they make, so discordant to the musical tongue of the hound. 
The din of a dog show does not befit the dignity of the hound, 
who should be seen and admired in the hunting-field or at the 
puppy show. Chapter ii. on the “ Fox-hound” is very good, 
though it may be permitted to doubt that the fox has been 
hunted by this foxhound for 300 years. Whilst the red-deer 
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—stag or hart—was the great quarry to run, the fox was con- 
sidered a mere vermin; but when the red-deer was no longer 
to be roused in every great covert, the fox was found to more 
than take his place as good sporting game before hounds, and the 
modern foxhound began bis career about one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago. As the foxhound is certainly at the 
head of all the dog tribe, it is as well, by way of illustration, to 
give his points here, with their value, according to Stonehenge 
(p. 67 in this volume) :— 


Value Value. 

5 
 Legsand feet _............ 20 
10 Colour and coat....... 
Chest and back ribs......... 5 
Back and loin ............... 10 Symmetry 5 
Hindquarters .............+ Io 

100 


Good descriptions of each point follow ; but we agree with the 
author when he says, in winding up the chapter :—“ Such figures. 
are not required by a hound judge, many of whom actually 
detest numerals when they are supposed to have any bearing upon 
that animal, which they deem to be excellence itself, and far 
removed from any other variety of the dog known to the civilized 
world. The points are merely inserted here to give uniformity 
to the volume, and not that the author believes ‘points’ are of 
use in judging a hound—or any other dog” (p. 70). There are 
no negative points in the case of the hound, but when clubs 
take up a class of dog for dog shows, there are also 100 
negative points to be calculated, which are to be deducted from 
the positive points. Spaniels seem to be especially subject to- 
these complicated tests of excellence. 

After the hunting hounds succeed the greyhounds. The grey- 
hound is a very ancient sporting dog, and, it is needless to say, 
hunts by sight and not by scent, which is his great distinguishing 
characteristic. The author says, “whether, in the first instance, 
our earliest dogs hunted by sight or scent, I am not going to 
attempt to decide here” (p. 143). But as the great red-deer was 
the principal aniuial of the chase from the earliest days, and was 
run down by hounds when stricken by the arrow from the bow, 
the gaze-hound was probably the oldest favourite, and in the 
forest laws the hounds that stoop their noses to scent were held 
somewhat in contempt. The greyhound now is a very important 
animal, and wins and loses money for mankind to an extent 
that bids fair in time to rival the horse. These pages do him 
full justice, and to them we refer for all requisite information. 

The whippet (Chapter ix.) is a curious smaller modification of 
the greyhound used by the colliers and other working-men in the 
North of England for coursing rabbits and running matches. 
“There are repeatedly from 150 to over 300 such dogs entered at 
one competition” (p. 171). 

Leaving these as the hound classes, Chapter xiii. treats of the 
pointer; followed by the setter, of which there are three varieties, 
the English, the Gordon, and the Irish. After them there are 
the retrievers, divided into two varieties, the curly coated and the 
flat or wavy coated ; then the spaniels, divided into five varieties, 
the Irish Water, the Clumber, the Sussex, the Black, and the 
Cocker. All these dogs are, of course, ordained for the shooting 
sportsman, and their method of hunting differs exceedingly from 
that of the hound. “*‘ Shooting flying’ came into vogue about 
the year 1730” (p. 233). “Mr. Herbert Brown has, perhaps, 
been most successful in training pointers. He never flogged, and 
patience and careful study told him that, when he and they dis- 
agreed in opinion, the dogs were almost always right and he 
wrong ” (p. 265). 

The hound pursues the foot of his game at a great pace, the 
pointer or setter stops at the scent wafted on the wind. The nose 
of the pointer and the setter seems to be a wonderful organ, and 
the caution they display when winding game a long way off is 
surprising and beautiful. But the nose of the hound, who also 
winds his game at great distances, and runs a line half an hour 
old (in the case of the deer) at his best racing pace, with his head 
high in the air, is quite as wonderful to us human mortals. The 
organ which acknowledges what appears to us as the airy 
nothings of scent in this wonderful way can be likened only to 
the eye assisted by the microscope. The hound and the setter, in 
their different methods, are examples of the perfection to which 
an organ can be brought for special purposes by use and by 
inheritance. 

The Basset-hound (Chapter xxviii.) and the Dachshund 
(Chapter xxix.) bring the book toa close. As the last two are 
hounds, it does not appear why they should be separated from 
the hound class. The basset-hound and the dachshund are 


certainly modern dogs, and, as they have a foreign origin, it may 
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be justifiable to place them the last. The name basset is given 
‘on the authority of Mr. Everett Millais as derived from the French 
word bas, meaning a low thing or a dwarf, and, if so, no one wi!l 
deny that the hound deserves his name. The dachshund is, of 
course, the German badger hound, and has worked himself into 
the affections of the English, in spite of his personal appearance, 
by his intelligence, his fondness of mankind, and his superiority 
23 a so-called company dog. 
Mr. Rawdon B. Lee has given the world a very good book, 
indeed, on “ Modern Dogs (Sporting Division),” with most excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur Wardle. It is well printed in large 
readable type, which is a very good excuse for its bulk, and it is 
in every way very much to be commended as a work on an 
interesting subject, treated in an interesting fashion, without 
encumbrance. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


A VOLUME of Sermons on the Old Testament, by Canon 
Driver, is welcome as giving a very clear and reassuring 
account of that eminent scholar’s view of the present attitude of 
criticism. ‘The sermons are not very easy reading, and are all the 
better on that account. The absence of rhetoric, the carefully 
guarded judgments, and the pervading tone of serious piety are 
all just what is wanted. The main danger of the present contro- 
versy lies in the vast uninstructed crowd which is watching the 
game, and in the smart writers who act as fuglemen to alarmed 
sympathies, Let those who want to understand as much as they 
are capable of understanding go to Dr. Kirkpatrick or Dr. Driver, 
and eschew most anxiously the charlatan, especially if he is one 
of the kind which talks about the Church of the Future. The 
first two sermons, dealing mainly with the relation of science to 
religion, hardly attain to the same level of excellence as the 
others. Yet the second, on Isaiah’s Vision, contains a striking 
definition of Holiness. “ It is,” says Canon Driver, “a state of 
freedom from all imperfection, specially from all moral imperfec- 
tion; a state, moreover, realized with such intensity as to imply 
not only the absence of evil, but antagonism to it.” The last 
part of this definition, which is of the greatest importance, is too 
often overlooked. The third sermon, on the growth of the 
Messianic hope, is of great force and beauty, reaching its climax 
in the description of the Righteous Servant, “the personality 
upon which, in the mind of the great prophet of the Exile, the 
future alike of Israel and of the world depends.” In the fifth 
will be found some striking remarks on the power of prediction 
possessed by the Hebrew prophets. The sixth dwells upon the 
lessons of the Law, and states boldly that “there is no ground 
to suppose that, apart from the special illumination vouchsafed 
to the great teachers who originated or sustained the principles 
of its faith, the religious history of Israel would have differed 
materially from that of the kindred nations by which it was 
surrounded.” The same sermon—it is headed “The Voice of 
God in the Old Testament ”—concludes with an excellent sum- 
mary of the evidential value of the Hebrew Scriptures. In- 
spiration is defined, in the seventh, as “an influence which 
gave to those who received it a unique and extraordinary 
spiritual insight, enabling them thereby, without superseding 
or suppressing the human faculties, but rather using them as 
its instruments, to declare in different degrees, and in accord- 
ance with the needs or circumstances of particular ages or 
particular occasions, the mind and purpose of God.” But we 
could wish that Dr. Driver had not quoted without correction the 
phrase of Dr. Sanday about the “strong creative personality of 
St. John.” Dr. Driver's own expression is that “the actual 
words of Christ have often been transfused into the individuality 
of the Evangelist and reshaped in his own phraseology.” Even 
this is rather strongly put, but the epithet “creative” goes much 
further, and could not be brought within the limits of Dr. Driver's 
own definition of inspiration. If we pass the word, we must 
think not of Shakspeare creating Hamlet, or even creating 
Wolsey, but of the great artist who creates a landscape, when, 
without departing an inch from the truth of nature, he catches 
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tints, shapes, relations which others miss for want of the fitting 
receptivity. 

In his second volume Dr. Stokes completes the exposition of 
the Acts of the Apostles, beginning with the first appearance of 
St. Paul upon the stage of Christian history. The second volume 
is as readable as the first, full of learning without a spice of 
pedantry, and steeped throughout in the personality of the 
author, And a very agreeable personality it seems to be, singu- 
larly free from any tinge of bitterness or pomposity. Occasionally 
Dr. Stokes allows himself to sparkle out in a subdued little flash 
of true Irish humour. It can hardly be by accident that one of 
the sections of his account of the city of Antioch is headed 
“ Orators and Water Supply.” The account of Ephesus and the 
worship cf Artemis, or Anaitis, is particularly interesting, much 
fresh information having been added to our stores in late years, 
especially by the laborious researches of Professor Ramsay. 
Statues and temples of the Ephesian goddess have been found as 
far west as Southern Gaul and the coast of Spain. Hence Deme- 
trius was not so far wrong when he spoke of the whole world 
worshipping Artemis. Dr. Stokes wisely refrains from attempt- 
ing to hunt down every wild theory about the Acts that has been 
let loose of late years. Even without this he manages to start 
an amazing variety of game. But he has something good to say 
about each of his multifarious subjects, he never tires the reader 
by too long an excursion; and even on burning questions, like 
that of Early Communion, his knowledge and good temper 
enable him to express his opinion without giving offence. Some- 
times he is a little hasty. The “authority of Parliament,” men- 
tioned in a certain much-discussed Rubric, was surely not @ 
purely lay authority, as he seems to think. Nor was the Decree 
of Jerusalem a mere temporary expedient; on the contrary, it 
laid down a remarkable rule—the abstinence from blood—which 
was for a very long time the law of the whole Church. Again, 
Dr. Stokes is surely not right in asserting that English clergy- 
men violate the Rubric by repeating the Lord's Prayer at the 
beginning of the Communion Office without any response from 
the congregation. But points like these do not detract from the 
general merits of the volume, which is highly to be commended 
for knowledge, sobriety, and manly piety, as well as for the style 
of writing by which ali these qualities are brought within the 
reach of the average reader. One curious fact mentioned in @ 
note is that many of the most violent members of the Irish 
National League are Roman Catholic descendants of Puritan 
soldiers, settled by Oliver Cromwell in Tipperary and elsewhere. 

A very attractive little book, though somewhat slighter in 
substance than other work of the same hand, is Dr. G. Matheson’s 
Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. The author's design, 
as he tells us, is not to describe the old religions, but to photo- 
graph their spirit, to catch the leading thought of each, and 
estimate its mental contribution to the life of the world. Thus 
the note of the Chinese creed is “ regressiveness,” its ideal is in 
the past; that of the Indian is “the rhythm of human life,” 
“the problem of human suffering”; that of Parsism “the fact 
of sin”; that of the Greek “the joy of struggle”; that of the 
Teuton “the systematizing and evolution of mythology.” The 
concluding chapter finds a meeting-place for all these lines in 
Christianity. The aim of the book—that of summing up the 
whole spiritual life of a people in a phrase—is of a hit-or-miss 
kind ; but Dr. Matheson has a keen eye, and, if he does not 
always cleave the centre, he is seldom far away from it. But, 
though the reader will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. 
Matheson’s general impressions, he will find a good deal in the 
details that will strike him as not strictly accurate, or as mere 
ingenious guesswork. It is hard to believe that the Hindoo 
castes originated in unworldliness ; the “ sacrificial character” of 
Buddhism has escaped the notice of so keen an observer as the 
Bishop of Colombo, and the way in which Dr. Matheson accounts 
for Vulcan’s lameness really trenches upon the absurd. There 
are many places in the book where we see the danger of phrase- 

making; the phrase soon begins to ride the fects. ‘he best 
chapter is that on the “ Message of Rome.” Here the facts are 
ascertained, and generalization is not such perilous work. 

The new volume of “ The Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers” contains the “ Church History,” “ Dialogues,” 
and “ Letters” of Theodoret, by the Rev. Blomfield Jackson ; 
the “ Lives of Illustrious Men” of Jerome and Gennadius, by 
Dr. Richardson, an American scholar; the “Prefaces” of 
Rufinus, his “Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed,” and 
“ Apology against Jerome,” together with Jerome’s “ Apology in 
Reply to Rufinus,” by Canon Fremantle. We are most thankful 
to observe that the editors have made their own translations, and 


that Dr. Richardson has taken a great deal of pains with the text of 


that part of the work which falls to his share. This is as it 
should be. The most ambitious prolusions will not atone for a 
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slovenly presentation of the substance of the author. The present 
yolume seems to be thoroughly workmanlike and serviceable. 
The translations are good; Canon Freemantle’s, indeed, is ad- 
mirable; but Jerome's amusing abuse lends itself so well to his 
band that perhaps he has an unfair advantage over his coadjutors. 
The notes appear to be accurate and sufficient, and the prolegomena 
give the student all that is necessary in the way of introduction to 
his author. 

Dr. Kellogg's lectures on The Genesis and Growth of Religion 
are the fruit of much reading and reflection, and give a clear 
view of the facts and speculations belonging to this obscure but 
attractive theme. The author's own view is that, “when among 
any ancient people we find indications of monotheistic belief, 
these are most conspicuous, not in the latest, but in the earliest 
period of their history. The history of religion exhibits, as a 
general law, a tendency to fall away from the purity of the 
monotheistic faith, wherever in an earlier time it has been held.” 
ln working out this thesis Dr. Kellogg deals with fetishism, 
animism, ghost-worship; the religions of India, Egypt, Persia, 
and China; and the crude beliefs of savage races. The first 
chapter contains an interesting criticism of the multifarious defi- 
nitions of religion. Here Dr. Kellogg allows himself to be 
unduly hampered by the supposed necessity of including 
Buddhism. The problem is, whether Buddhism, which has, 
properly speaking, no God, can be called a religion at all. The 
right way to solve this is not to alter the definition, but to 
remember that in practice definition becomes a type, and that in 
nature there are such things as hybrids, 

Bernard of Clairvaux isa book well worth reading. A riche? 
or more fascinating subject for biographical treatment can scarcely 
be found, but it has been strangely neglected by English writers. 
The author of the present volume, Dr. Storrs, an American Con- 
gregationalist minister, brings to his work a singularly sympa- 
thetic spirit, and has studied the works of Bernard and the 
history of his times with great care. His book is not to be 
spoken of as one of original research, and is least satisfying just 
at the points where a little research might have been profitably 
employed, in the relations of Bernard with Agnosticism and 
Nominalism, The form of the book, too, does not lend itself to a 
well-balanced treatment of the subject. It consist of a series of 
eight lectures, something like our Bamptons, and of these eight 
two are devoted to the general history of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. ‘This makes too large a portico for the size of the 
house. But Dr. Storrs succeeds in conveying a distinct and 
striking impression of the great figure whom he has chosen to 
delineate, and the limitations of his work will probably make it 
all the more acceptable to the readers for whom it is intended. 
Some vexatious Americanisms disfigure the pages. The spelling, 
of course, we have learned to writhe under. But why 
Henry Eighth, et similia? And why is St. Augustine called 
“the great Numidian ” ? 

Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), the new 
volume of the International Library, is an apology partly for 
Christianity and partly for its author, or rather, perhaps, for the 
Church of the future. The really apologetic portion of the work 
is good ; the review of the non-Christian systems from Atheism 
tomodern Deism abounds ‘n just reflections clearly expressed ; 
the defence of the Gospel narrative of the Resurrection is 
strongly conceived, and there is an instructive chapter on the 
vagaries of Tendenz-Kritik. Where Dr. Bruce is content to be 
old-fashioned he is best. Unfortunately he is not always so 

content, and when he proceeds to explain, not what the Church 
thinks, but what it ought to think, doubts and difficulties arise 
very fast. It is hard for simple folk to believe that “evolution” 
really requires us to put “Judaism” after “ Prophetism.” Dr. 
Bruce himself considers that there is “a great descent” from one 
to the other—that is to say, the exact opposite to an evolution. 
Again he exaggerates the moral obliquity of Legalism. It was 
“the inevitable collision with Rabbinism,” he says, “which 
brought Our Lord to the Cross.” But this is by no means the 
Whole truth. It was not Our Lord’s love for the publican and 
anner, nor His treatment of the Sabbath day, which caused His 
Crucifixion, but the “authority” with which He spoke, “the 
blasphemy.” This seems to lead on to other points on which we 
cannot feel that we are in sympathy with Dr. Bruce. He appears 
to distinguish between doctrines that influence the religious life 
and doctrines that do not, and may, therefore, be regarded as 
Matter of pious opinion. Among the last are some very grave 
subjects indeed, which will suggest to some readers that Dr. 
Bruce has not quite caught the distinction between admiration 
aud worship. 
An excellent volume of sermons,.by Dr. Bright, Morality and 
Doctrine (London : Longmans, Green, & Co.), explains with great 


the way in which Christian conduct is based upon and grows out of 
Christian faith. It is a truism which at present needs to be 
enforced and presented again and again. Many need to be 
reminded that “a belief which is not allowed to tell upon life, 
which is merely entertained by the intellect, and not embraced 
by the affections and will, is bound to lose its power,” and many 
need to be warned against that vague estheticism which is 
merely a flinching from the trouble of thought. Dr. Bright has 
that to say which should be helpful in either case. 

Clews to Holy Writ, by Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A. (London : 
Hodder & Stoughton), is a book written for the behoof of the 
College by Post. This, as we gather from the preface, is an asso- 
ciation of some 3,0co young women, who bind themselves to give 
half an hour a day to Bible study on some regular system, and 
receive guidance and help—not by the whipping-post, but 
through the penny post. By following Miss Petrie’s scheme the 
student would read through the Bible in nine terms, and if at 
the end of the time she had mastered all the teaching, and fol- 
lowed up all the suggestions given in these pages, she would 
know and love the Bible a great deal better than when she 
began. The plan seems so wholesome and practical that we may 
venture to advertise it by adding that Miss Petrie’s address is 
Hanover Lodge, Kensington Park, W. 

Everybody knows Mr. George MacDonald. The Hope of the 
Gospel (London: Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.) is Macdonaldism 
pure and simple. It is full of pretty fancies prettily expressed. 
But surely the author gives himself a very loose rein when he 
depicts St. Paul as moved by “a throb of pity for the beasts he 
had to kill at Ephesus.” 

Our list of sermons comprises The Secret Trials of the Christian 
Life (London: Innes & Co.), in which Canon Jelf of Roches- 
ter dwells with much delicacy of sentiment upon the difficulties 
that beset the spirit in its inward experience ; Christ and Society 
(London: Isbister & Co., Ltd.), by Dr. Donald Macleod, a rather 
ambitious volume of the Christian Socialist type, as to which 
we notice that, when Dr. Macleod tells a teetotal story in the 
pulpit, he tells it oaths and all; The Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament (London: Macmillan & Co.), the new number of 
the reprint of F. D. Maurice’s Works, and The Sermon Year- 
Book for 1892 (London: Hodder & Stoughton), a collection of 
discourses by various divines, chiefly Dissenting. 

Schultz's Old Testament Theology, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark), is the last addition to the catalogue of translations published 
by the enterprising Edinburgh firm. The translator's work has been 
well done by the Rev. J. A. Paterson, and the volumes will be 
useful to students who desire to know how far an advanced Ger- 
man scholar is prepared to go. 

It is with diflidence that we bring ourselves to speak about 
Father Barraud’s poetical dramas, St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.) The 
theology is sound, and worse verses have been read. Indeed, the 
pieces are not ungraceful, and there is a comic knight who shows 
us what might have been made of Falstaff if he had been brought 
up at Stonyburst. 

We have received also The Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin, by 
the Rev. Charles Voysey (London: Williams & Norgate); The 
Divine Purpose of Capital Punishment, by John Macmaster 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Limited); Did 
Moses write the Pentateuch after all? by the Rev. F. E. Spencer 
(London: Elliot Stock); and Leadership, not Lordship, a little 
book by the Rev. H. E. Hall, intended to meet the difficulties of 
English Church people who want a reason for not going over to 
Rome. Appended is a Letter of Dr. Liddon’s upon the same 
subject. 


HARRISON'S ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE.* 


— Annals of an Old Manor-House come before the world 
in stately guise—a goodly quarto volume, in clear black 
print, wide-margined, lavishly illustrated. Too often it happens 
that books thus fair to look upon are disappointing to the reader. 
The name of Mr. Frederic Harrison on the title-page is sufficient 
guaranty that this will not be the case here. Mr. Harrison 
would, no doutt, write well upon any house which had a history 
worth the tracing out. But his work upon this particular 
manor-house has all the additional charm of a labour of love. 
Sutton Place to him is not merely a house with a history, not 
merely a study in art, or a thing of beauty in itself; it has been 
a home endeared by many associations and recollections, and by 
the memory of his father, who, as its lessee, “lived and died in 


* d4nnals of an Old Manor-House, Sutton Place, Guildford. By 
Frederic Harrison. Iliustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. Luker, 


force and beauty of expression the vital significance of theology, 


Jun., W. Niven, and C. Forster Hayward, Fellow of the Royal Institate of 
British Architects. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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these walls, and who laboured so lovingly to preserve them”— 
these are Mr. Harrison’s words, avoiding the use of the much- 
abused term restore. It is, indeed, the happiness of Sutton Place 
not to have had violent hands laid upon it in the way of 
“ restoration,” or of “improvement” beyond what is involved in 
making an old house habitable for modern men and women. Mr. 
Harrison gives a pleasant account of what it is fashionable to 
call the “genesis” of his book, and of how he was led to put 
together in days of leisure 
‘some memorials of a very beautiful and most interesting 
house, which is a landmark in the history of art, and has not 
a few associations with the history of our country. During 
the last eighteen years I have often found there a time of 
peace and quiet thought ; and pacing up and down the court, 
and watching the hues of russet and orange in the mouldings, 
or the evening light as it glowed through the jewelled 
quarries in the oriels, I became curious to know a little more 
about the builders and the building of it. From what move- 
ment of art did it spring? Whence came those amorini over 
Tudor gates, and the Italian arabesques in those Gothic 
traceries? What manner of life did these walls witness and 
serve? Of what kin were the men whose devices are re- 
corded in the painted glass? As, one by one, I learned to 
recognise the story they could reveal, and had found how 
curiously the house was connected with the tempestuous days 
of the eighth Henry and his three children and successors, 
as I traced all the circumstances of the strange and bloody 
tragedy which set its mark ym these walls almost before 
the mortar in them was dry, I began for myself a connected 
record of the place.’ 


The record begins with the simple facts that Sutton Place is 
an ancient manor-house on the banks of the Wey in Surrey, 
about four miles from Guildford and as many from Woking, and 
that it was built between 1520-30 by Sir Richard Weston, After 
an introduetory chapter upon the house and its builder, Mr. 
Harrison goes yet further back to trace the history of the manor 
from the days of the Norman Conquest onwards. It was not a 
very valuable estate in itself, nor had it any military importance. 
But, being conveniently situated not far from the valley of the 
Thames, and between London and Guildford, it was worth 
possessing by statesmen and favourites of the Crown, and during 
four centuries it was “ tossed about like a racquet-ball,” to quote 
Mr. Harrison’s phrase :— 

“It passes successively to eight or ten families. More than 
ten times it is forfeited to the Crown. At least ten times 
the owner of it or the immediate heir to it is beheaded, 
attainted, or killed in civil war. It passes from king to baron, 
and back from baron to king, from Ked Rose to White Rose, 
from York to Lancaster, and during the Wars of the Roses 
= is not easy to say at any given time to whom it belongs in 

Ww. 


At last it came into the possession of the Lady Margaret of 
Richmond, who, at her death in 1509, left it, together with the 
manor of Woking, to her grandson Henry VIII. Woking re- 
mained a royal manor and residence all through the Tudor 
reigns; but Sutton was granted in 1521 to Sir Richard Weston, 
Knight, a capable and trusted servant of the Crown :— 


‘He served his Royal master for more than thirty-two 
years, from the first year of the reign until his own death at 
a great age; and there is almost complete evidence that he 
- never lost the King’s favour or resigned a single office till his 
last illness. He saw out all the changes of policy and religion, 
the book against Luther, the Reformation, and the Six Articles ; 
he did homage to five of Henry’s queens, he saw scores of his 
colleagues and his own son beheaded on charges of treason, 
and yet he retained to the last the confidence of the King. 
It gives one a new idea of Henry’s character, to see the un- 
broken loyalty which he could show to an old and tried 
servant. Sir Richard seems to have been indeed a servant 
after Henry’s own heart—brave, discreet, wary, magnificent, 
artistic, cosmopolitan, without troublesome scruples or feelings, 
either in Church or State; a man without any feudal con- 
nections or instincts, and with no dangerous ambition ; devoted 
to his master, body and soul; essentially one of the “new 
men,”’ 

Among the multifarious services rendered by him to the Crown 
was that of assisting to bring the Duke of Buckingham to the 
block. Sir Richard Weston sat on the jury who found the indict- 
ment on the 8th May, 1521. The Duke was beheaded con the 
17th. It is not quite pleasant to find that on that self-same day 
‘was made the grant in fee simple to Weston of the manor of 
Sutton. “Was this grant the price of blood?” asks Mr. 
Harrison. At any rate, it is a striking coincidence that on the 
same day, May 17, sixteen years later, Sir Richard’s only son 
laid his head on the block. This son, Francis Weston, was, it is 
tobe feared, a worthless young fellow; but it is impossible not to be 
touched by his sad story. He started at Court asa page in 1526, 


being then probably fifteen, rose to be Gentleman of the Privy. 
Chamber and Knight of the Bath, and basked in the sunshine of. 
Royal favour. The “Privy Purse Expenses” show that he was 
a frequent companion and antagonist of the King at bowls, 
tennis, and cards, often coming off the winner—on one occasion 
he won at dice 46/., reckoned as equivalent to 550/. now. At 
another time we find him playing “ Pope Julius game”—is this. 
an earlier name for the game of Pope Joan ?—with the King, 
Master Bryan (also of the Privy Chamber), and “my lady mar- 
ques ”—to wit, Anne Boleyn, created in 1532 Marchioness of 
Pembroke. On the day that Anne went in state from the Tower 
to Westminster, there to be crowned Queen, Francis Weston 
was created a Knight of the Bath. It was Anne who, in her 
fall from her ill-gotten elevation, dragged him down. In her 
hysterical talk, when prisoner in the Tower, she said that Weston. 
—a young man of twenty-five, some years married, and the 
Queen’s junior by nine years—had made her a declaration of 
love, which she had repulsed. It is probable enough that the 
courtier’s passion and the Queen’s virtuous indignation were both 
equally artificial and hollow; but her “pitiful cackle,” to use | 
Mr. Harrison’s words, sealed young Weston’s doom. He was , 
arrested, tried, convicted, and beheaded. His farewell letter to ‘ 
“father and mother and wyfe.... by me a great offender to i 
1 


God ”—an expression which probably conveys a covert assertion 
of his innocence towards the King—exists in the Record Office, 
and is reproduced in facsimile in the volume before us. Its pur- 0: 
port is to crave the forgiveness and the prayers of his family, and § the 
the discharge of a long list of debts, amounting to 925/. odd, say crow 
roughly, about 12,000/. of our money. It was equal “to about § fines 
ten times his yearly salary as Gentleman of the Chamber,” and § aow 
“pearly three times the amount at which, five years later, his § differ 
father’s whole personal estate was proved by the executors.” we ge 
Sir Richard Weston, as behoved a courtier of the Tudors, took § °¥"¢ 
the judicial murder of his only son calmly. “There is abundant Frede 
evidence that the execution was regarded by himself, by the 
King, and by others as a melancholy incident which in no way 
affected his public position any more than if his heir had died by 
any ordinary accident.” He himself died peaceably, prosperous 
and honoured, in 1542, and was succeeded by his little grandson, 
afterwards Sir Henry Weston. Under Elizabeth the family qT! 
fortunes began to wane. The Westons adhered to the old faith, v 
and so dropped out of public life. Sir Richard Weston, fourth § come 
in descent from the founder of the house, was a scientific agri- § and n 
culturist, who has the merit of introducing the cultivation of § and B 
clover and, it is said, of turnips as a field crop, and who “ was § betwe: 
also the first to popularize in England the method of canalizatien f last. t< 
by locks,” which he planned and to a great extent carried out § From | 
on the river from Guildford to Weybridge. His reward was the § clude ¢ 
usual one—general benefit to his country and sore damage to his § sherry. 
own estate; which, at his death in 1652, he left “ greatly reduced § Wester 
and burdened.” Space will not permit us to follow further thef have » 
fortunes of the Westons—quiet and uneventful enough, perhaps§ beast t] 
the most remarkable fact in their history being that a Mrs f have cc 
Weston, née Gage, was the original out of which Pope’s imagina-§ very re 
tion developed the “Unfortunate Lady.” The line ended inf to beco 
1782 with an “excellent old maid,” the “Unfortunate Lady’s”§@ muc! 
daughter, bearing the quaintly combined name of Melior Mary.faoble a: 
She devised her Sutton estate to a distant relative, John Webbe,fi much i, 
on condition of his taking the name and arms of Weston; and long st 
from a Webbe-Weston it again passed by will to the present§ then bec 
owner, Francis Henry Salvin, Esq., of Croxdale, county Durham turn th: 


But it is the house itself, rather than the family, that is they *PPe@ri 
main subject of Mr. Harrison’s work, to which, with its mat , eames 
and charming illustrations, we must refer the reader who wishes °°8-'! 
to learn more about Sutton Place. The house was built in th a 
first outburst of Renaissance art in England, “a cinquecento co ey 
ception in an English Gothic frame,” and one perhaps without any “"¢ 20t 
exact counterpart elsewhere. It is remarkable as being, “if not ‘ae 
earliest, at least one of the very first extant specimens in Englandog ** will 
a mansion-house built wholly as a peaceful dwelling, and entirel much spc 
witbout any thought of defence”; also as “one of the very femo? ibe: 
ancient buildings still remaining in our country which are madg "¢ 2Ot 8 
of terra-cotta and brick without any dressing of stone”; and @ 
having had the good fortune to retain, at least on the outsidg °U""TY “ 
its original form, free from later additions, though it has n@Poved ix 
altogether escaped loss, the gatehouse and the north to whi — 
and wing having been pulled down in 1782. (Tradition ave™ e 
that His Majesty King George IIL, with more feeling for anige? gg 
quity than might have been expected of him, thereupon remark er 
“Very bad, very bad! tell Mr. Weston the King says he mug. mont 
build it up again.”) But “no Elizabethan architect has added ace, 
classical porch ; no Jacobean magnate has thrown out a pom , Wild | 
derous wing with fantastic gables and profusion of scrolls; Gun, Naty 
Georgian squire has turned it into a miniature Blenheim, or alter J, } 
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sulted his comfort by adding a square barrack.” The family, as 
has been said, adhered tenaciously to the ancient faith—it is their 
tradition that “the mass has been continuously celebrated” 
within the walls of Sutton Place, “ more or less openly, from the 
time they were raised until the other day when the new chapel 
was built in the park.” The Westons, shut out from public life, 
were content to exist quietly at home, and being “ constantly and 
heavily mulcted in their estates under the Test and Penal Laws,” 
they had no superfluous wealth to waste on modernizing their 
family mansion :— 

‘The house remains, the unique work of some unknown 
“Master of 1525,” as one of the landmarks in the history of 
English architecture. It is so far modern that it has all the 
symmetry of a Palladian design, whilst it has no single 
classical feature such as occur at every point of a building of 
Renascence times. The work as a whole is truly Gothic, but 
Gothic treated with the eye for ornament of an Italian of the 
age of Raffaele. The profuse ornamentation is of the most 
delicate kind, never obtruding itself, and in singular contrast 
with the coarse and florid decoration by which the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean builders sought to obtain effects of 
shadow and of contrast. It is interesting to speculate what 
might have been the future of English domestic architecture 
if it had sought to adapt and retain the Gothic forms to new 
uses in the refined and graceful spirit of the builder of 
Sutton.’ 

One word of warning. If, after the publication of this book, 
the peace and the privacy of Sutton Place are destroyed by 
crowds of esthetic pilgrims pressing around to study its graceful 
lines, its stately windows, its brickwork and moulded terra-cotta, 
now “softened by age and exposure into a rich assemblage of 
different hues,” its glowing painted glass, of the beauty of which 
we gain some idea from coloured plates—if this comes to pass, the 
owner and the occupiers will only have to thank for it Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and the artists who have so well aided him. 


WILD SPAIN.* 


ws is the work of two sportsman naturalists who are not 
wholly wrapped up in sport and natural history, but have 
tome attention left for the country in which they shot, fished, 
and made collections. We are not told how Messrs, Chapman 
and Buck divided the making of the book and its 174 illustrations 
between them, though we are told that they owe some of these 
last to friends, to Miss Crewhall and Admiral Culme Seymour. 
From the fact that Mr. Buck is described as “ of Jerez,” we con- 
¢lude that it is his genial fate to be in some way connected with 
sherry. However that may be, the authors have sported all over 
Western Spain, from Andalucia to Biscay, for twenty years, and 
have sported with their eyes open to something more than the 
beast they were aiming at, considered as a mark for bullets. They 
have compiled from their experience a book which will be found 
very readable, even to those to whom the sporting record is apt 
to become tedious, not to say disgusting. Far be it from us to 
#s much as hint that shooting and fishing are not in themselves 
noble and commendable occupations of an illustrious antiquity and 
much intrinsic virtue. But we may be permitted to say that 
long stories of other fellows’ fishing and shooting do now and 
then become monotonous, and when we are reminded at every 
turn that the fishes, beasts, and birds destroyed are rapidly dis- 
appearing and will soon be extinct, the history of the extinction 
becomes disgusting. But Messrs. Chapman and Buck are not 
long-winded in their narratives, and on p. 197 they say that “to 
éxterminate a species in order to clear up some obscure fact in its 
biology is to commit a crime under the guise of science; but we 


ughter.” 
It will probably be a surprise to most readers to learn how 


deer, ibex, and wild boar. Much of it is on preserved ground, 


here are not guns enough to kill it out. Every Spaniard of the 
country district has a gun and can use it, as has been often enough 


ervation of game would be impossible. But in a country in 


ad which is traversed in every direction by mountain chains 
of the most rugged kind, the wild animals are preserved by 
Bature—by the mere difficulty of getting at them. The ibex, for 
nce, lingers on even in the sierras of Andalucia, although 


* Wild Spain (Espaia Agreste): Records of Sport with Rifle, Rod, and 


every mountaineer shoots one whenever he can. Messrs. 
Chapman and Buck describe various expeditions of their own in 
the Sierra Bermeja and the Sierra de Gredos, in Old Castile, in 
search of ibex, which make the reasons for their survival quite 
clear. The country contains neither roads, bridges, food, nor 
forage. The sportsman must take everything with him on pack- 
mules. A string of eight or ten of these animals is required for 
an expedition of any length. Of course this means that the cost 
of the sport is prohibitive, except to a fairly long purse—all the 
more because the labour or an accident may kill a mule which 
cost 60/, The scattered mountaineers, who are all herdsmen, are 
capital shots, and have driven the ibex from all the easily acces- 
sible places, In the Marisma, again, the great salt marsh at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, a district about as large as the 
Eastern Counties, there is abundant sport to be got among wild 
fowl. It is a favourite resting and breeding place of the migra- 
tory birds on their way to or from Africa. But then it can only 
be reached by those who can face camping out in ground which 
is covered with water and mud often four feet deep, varied by 
muddy islets. The Marisma is desolate of inhabitants. By the 
way the authors play a little practical joke on their readers in 
connexion with the Marisma, They introduce a herd of wild 
camels, which raise all kinds of wild suppositions; but it turns 
out that these beasts are the descendants of a herd introduced 
from the Canaries as late as 1829, and allowed to run wild 
because it was found impossible to get horses to work with them. 

It is curious, though, as the authors point out, that animals 
which are believed to be purely domestic and native to sandy 
countries should be found living in a wild state in a marsh, 

Messrs. Chapman and Buck made many curious observations on 
the habits of birds in this region, and they even venture, a propos 
of the flamingo, to run a tilt at the orthodox Darwinian. Our 
authors point out that the bird’s bright colour is no protection to 
him, being commonly the only brilliant spot in an expanse of mud 
and muddy water. 

Sandwiched between their chapters of sport and natural his- 
tory, the authors give some interesting account of the country life 
of Spain, of the agriculture, and of cattle-breeding. With com- 
mendable reserve they abstain from describing the bull-fight, but 
they give a chapter to what very few Englishmen ever see—the 
breeding of the bulls in the terrenos de pasto, or pastures, 
and tentaderos, or trials at which the beasts which are to be 
kept for fighting and breeding are selected. The best are kept for 
the stud, the second best for the ring; those which will not show 
fight are cut, and turned to the plough. Some of these herds are 
of great antiquity. The Raso del Portillo, which is pastured near 
Valladolid, dates from the fifteenth century, and its members 
have a better pedigree than most nobles. We commend the 
author’s account of Spanish agriculture to those who wish 
to abolish the squire. There is no squire in Spain. The 
landowners live in the towns, and visit their estates for a 
day at a time. Yet not only is agriculture stagnant, but in 
the South the country population is literally seetbing with 
discontent of the most anarchical kind. Farming, by the way, 
seems to pay very ill in Spain. The authors say, very truly, that 
its methods are amazingly old-fashioned. They give, however, a 
case which seems to show that it suits the country. An English 
Land Company acquired an estate, and began to cultivate it with 
the most approved ploughs and methods, The result was not 
only disastrous to their venture, but the land was left in such a 
condition that it would bear no crops for years. We are afraid 
that this example will hardly tempt the local Conservative to try 
new ways. At the bottom of their hearts Messrs. Chapman and 
Buck do not want him to do so. They shudder at the prospect 
that the Marisma may be drained, and prefer to keep their Spain 
as it is. We quite agree with them. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.* 


F Mr. Stevenson’s last three stories which he has brought 
together under the title of Island Nights’ Entertainments, 
only the “ Beach of Falesé” possesses that excellence that ap- 
pears inevitable in most work from his hand. It happens also to 
be the longest of the stories, though we should be the last to 
urge its superiority on that score. For Mr. Stevenson is among 
the masters of brevity, and, though he has refuted the charge, 
often brought against him, of incapacity for sustained effort, it 
is one of his triumphs, shared with a few others, to have quickened 
duller senses into an appreciation for the short story. It was a 
fashion with our fathers when they had a short story to tell 


Gun, Natural History, and Exploration. By Avel Chapman, F.Z.8., and 
alter J, Buck, C.M.Z.S., of Jerez. London; Gurney & 


Jackson. 1893. 


By R. L. Stevenson. London: Cassell 
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(and none could tell one better than some of them), to introduce 
it in the middle of longer narratives as an arrested incident. 
Delightful as these interludes were in older fiction, they were 
singularly out of place, and their artistic merit was obscured 
by inappropriate setting. They have remained over-framed 
pictures. Though “ Wandering Willie's Tale” is in harmony 
with Redgauntlet, bearing a relation and giving value to that 
novel, there are melancholy instances where the reverse is 
true. The “Man of the Hill,” in Yom Jones, for instance, 
might have been separated from that masterpiece with ad- 
vantage. So though, heaven knows, the so-called literary 
public has little to be proud of in its tastes, it may certainly 
plume itself as being able to relish a short story by Mr. Stevenson 
—that is to say, Mr. Stevenson in one of his deftest moods. 
Time was when the “ Beach of Falesi” would have clogged the 
burning legend of 7he Wrecker, whereas a wiser convention 
permits us to enjoy one thing at atime. Indeed, it might have 
been a yarn of Arty Ware's, and, good story though it be, it 
forms a vivid and penetrating study of the character of a South 
Sea trader, from whose mouth we have the tale. In most 
stories told in the first person, the personality of the author is 
scarcely ever in abeyance; but Mr. Stevenson, with supreme 
adroitness, has managed to “ get outside his character”; a 
gymnastic especially difficult for a writer of such winning indi- 
viduality, who endows his sorriest villains, his cads as well as his 
heroes, with that silver speech, that mannered courtesy, that 
seem to us to belong rather to the distinguished essayist than to 
the imagined puppets of the distinguished novelist’s invention. 
But the thoughts, the sentiments, the observations in the glowing 
prose of the “ Beach of Falesi” are those of Mr. Wiltshire, the 
trader, and not Mr. Stevenson. And the art of it is rightly con- 
spicuous; for, as Mr. Pater sagely observes, that time-honoured 
proverb of concealing art is usually on the lips of those who 
have little art to conceal. In the South Seas, where a recent 
critic accuses Mr. Stevenson of looking at life through an opera- 
glass, he is for us an actor as well as a spectator, striking new 
chords in literature and sounding other stops. He has shown 
once again that when he chooses he can draw a woman—not the 
lay figure in petticoats, the talking doll, to which too many 
novelists (and some the greatest) usually treat us. Uma is, 
perhaps, only a sketch, and the portrait we obtain of her is from 
the prejudiced husband, Mr. Wiltshire, who does not hide his 
fine British contempt for black people—that essentially English 
quality which foreign correspondents and contemporary historians 
assure us “goes down” with conquered races. Yet Uma, whose 


mative custom prohibits the use of much clothing, is really 


feminine. Dialect, as a rule, does not move us, nor pathos when 
merely extracted from murdered English ; while the passion of 
savages is always a little unreal to civilized peoples. Lut there 
are few more pathetic characters in fiction than the half-Christian 
half-Pagan Uma, with her dog-like devotion to the disagreeable 
South-Sea trader. 


For the plot of “ The Bottle Imp” Mr. Stevenson has gone, he 
tells us, “to that very unliterary product the English drama of 
the early part of this century”; but beyond a generous wish to 
remind us that O. Smith once existed, and as a possible safeguard 
against any Sherlock Holmes of literature, the acknowledgment 
was scarcely necessary. It is more interesting to note that Mr. 
Stevenson has tried a new style for his last two Island Nights. 
The result is not pleasing, in spite of occasional echoes of that 
great creature the sententious Prince of Bohemia. Mr. Stevenson 
will, no doubt, plead that Samoan local colour is responsible for 
it all. “The Bottle Imp,” as a story, is as thrilling as it well 
could be, All impossible and monstrous things happen in the 
most usual way, after the true spirit of the great Arabian 
originals, or a conte fantastique of Hoffmann. It tells of a magic 
bottle that had belonged to Prester John, Napoleon, and others ; 
granting to its owner whatever he wishes. If the owner dies, 
however, before he has managed to sell it for /ess than the price 
he gave, he is doomed to hell fire. In the course of centuries 
the price of the bottle has diminished, and the peculiar con- 
ditions of purchase have rendered it less negotiable. Knowing the 
“value” of suspense, as he knows the “value” of surprise, Mr. 
Stevenson in this story is lavish of both. From any one else it 
would have been a remarkable pastiche. 


“The Isle of Voices,” though a subject well suited to Mr. 
Stevenson’s genius, was unworthy of being included in the volume. 
It has neither distinction nor invention, though, of course, there 
are good things here and there, as the battle between the native 
chiefs and invisible wizards and the swelling of Kamalake the 
sorcerer. In trying to throw a real atmosphere around fantasy, 
Mr. Stevenson has robbed himself of those artificial and gorgeous 
effects that should belong to the story, though he succeeded so 


admirably in the New Arabian Nights without the assistance 
of magic. Here it is Prospero working without Ariel, and we are 
almost persuaded that our modern magician has buried his wand 
and his books of magic and enchantment for ever. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


= eminent and agreeable “ Crafty” (1) is once more to the 
fore with an Album, devoted this time neither wholly to 
horses, nor wholly to dogs, nor wholly to “ bipeds,” but contain- 
ing a sort of salmagundy or macédoine of the three. It is amusing 
and pleasant to turn over, as usual ; and if there does not always 
appear to be any very visible bond of union between the various 
“cuts,” why should there be? The artist’s command of a possible, 
though not very conventional, horse, of all manner of dogs 
(especially a fiendish little fancy mongrel who yaps and snaps at 
horses’ heels and throats), of a peculiarly idiotic young man, and 
a sufficiently enticing young woman is as sure as ever. 

The third volume of the Souvenirs of Barante(2) begins with 
May 1822 and ends with August 1830, thus a little exceeding the 
limit of the old Monarchy of France. As before, and as in the 
case of a very large proportion of recently published memoirs, the 
contents may call forth a sigh in the reader for some sort of 
judicious calendaring, or abstract, in the place of large stretches 
of mainly uninteresting text. Barante was not, at least in these 
memoirs, an extremely interesting writer, and his matter does not 
invariably make up for the want of attraction in the form. But 
he is never unreadable from another point of view, and we sup- 
pose the “historian of the nineteenth century” must be con- 
sidered. ’Tisa good creature doubtless; would his work were 
done, so that the materials could be pushed aside! 

Of the greater part of M. Renouvier’s book on Victor Hugo (3) 
we should say, with all proper humility, that it seems to us to 
be written either too soon or too late. It would have been 
well in place on the morrow of the poet's death to inform the 
curious and lazy, and it might have been undertaken with ad- 
vantage some years hence when the firm perspective of the 
past has arranged itself. From a sentence cf M. Renouvier's, 
indeed, we imagine him to believe that this time has already 
arrived. But that is merely the delusion of a telegraphic 
and trivial age, which imagines that its crowds of mote- 
like details make a real “distance.” They do not; for they 
confuse the eyes of the vulgar, and to those of the non-vulgar 
they are practically non-existent. We are not, however, even 
remotely insinuating vulgarity against M. Renouvier. One of 
his chapters, an examination of Victor Hugo’s rhythm both in 
poetry and prose, was well worth doing. We do not agree with 
some of M. Renouvier’s views in it, especially with his doctrine 
of the inferiority of rhyme, for all he can summon Milton and 
others to back him. Poetry without rhyme is a strong-winged 
angel, no doubt ; but her wings are but a single pair compared 
with those of the six-winged cherub of verse that is at once 
rhymed and rhythmed. 

Queen Catherine of Westphalia has long had the credit of 
discretion, ability, and amiability in difficult circumstances. She 
had a very poor creature of a husband (though Jéréme was not 
such a rascal as some of his family), and she made, on the whole, 
the best of him. M, du Casse’s publication (4) will certainly not 
decrease the good idea of her or blend it with a bad one. The 
worst thing about her was her youngest son. 

M. Legrelle’s tract on the vexed question of the Spanish-French 
renunciation (5) will be interesting to “ Whites of Spain” and 
others. It is said to be an extract from a larger work now pass- 
ing through the press, and the contention seems to come to this— 
that Louis broke his word, and was obliged to break it, by the 
reason of State. 

Another tract, La France armée (6), treats a subject perennially 
interesting to Frenchmen from the traternity-and-equality point 
of view chiefly, We rather doubt ourselves whether any army 
organized on that scheme has ever been a success, except that of 
the successors of Mahomet, and this is not an encouraging ex- 
ample, for only religious fanaticism made it formidable. 

The third volume of the collected edition of the late M. 
Feuillet’s plays (7) contains La belle au bois dormant, Le cas de 


(1) Album Crafty—Quadrupédes et b'pédes. Paris: Plon. 

(2) Souvenirs du baron de Barante. Yome ut. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Victor Hugo le pocte. Par Cb. Reaouvier. Paris: Armand Colin. 

(4) Correspondance inédite de la reine Catherine de Westphalie. Publiée 
par le baron A. du Casse. Paris: Bouillon., 

(5) L'acceptation du testament de Charles 12 par Louis XIV. Par A 


Gand: Dullé-Plus. 
(6) La France armée. Paris: Perrin. 
(7) .Thédtre complet d’ Octave Feuillet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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conscience, Julie, Dalila, and L’acrobate, the youngest of which 
is still twenty years old. 

The relations of Chateaubriand (8) with his not inconsiderable 
seraglio (we use the word without prejudice) have affected, 
and will affect, different people differently. The great man was 
rather good at falling in love; he seems after a considerable 
period to have even executed that operation with his own wife ; 
but his methods are not universally admired. Some call them 
those of an exceedingly vain and selfish poseur, who undoubtedly 
had genius, but wanted it all and a little more to carry off his 
faults. We must leave it to readers to judge whether the corre- 
spondence published by M. Chédieu de Robethon, in supplement 
to M. Bardoux’s volume, confirms this rather harsh view or not. 
It contains some interesting things in reference not only to the 
two principal personages, but to that somewhat coxcombical but 
clever person, Astolphe de Custine. 

We have to announce a new “ art-and-letters” publication 
entitled Le livre et Timage (Paris: Bondeau), which is edited by 
M. Grand-Carteret, and in a manner steps in to fill the place tem- 
porarily vacated by M. Uzanne’s L'art et [idée. The first number 
is attractive enough. If M. Grand-Carteret would like some 
friendly advice, we can only warn him not to indulge too much 
in very small type, and to beware of his master-passion for histo- 
rico-sociological estampes. They are good as a blend, but not 
unmixed, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


dD! VISION and Reunion, by Woodrow Wilson, LL.D 

(Longmans, Green, & Co.), the third and concluding volume 
of the series entitled “ Epochs of American History,” appears to 
be primarily intended, like its two predecessors, The Colonies and 
The Formation of the Union, as a text-book for American 
students ; it is to be hoped, however, that it will not lack readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, where the bulk even of the best 
informed among us are but imperfectly acquainted with the con- 
stitutional development it records. We have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which Dr. Wilson has accomplished his task; 
truly, it can have been no easy matter to compress within the 
limits of this modest duodecimo volume the whole history of the 
United States during the eventful years which intervened between 
1829 and 1889; certainly this “rapid synopsis,” as the author 
styles it, “of the larger features of public affairs in the crowded 
space of sixty years that stretches from the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the end of the first century of the Constitution,” is a 
model of clearness, conciseness, and impartiality. Yet while 
recording these “larger features”—the fiscal policy and tariff 
legislation of Jackson, the acquisition of Texas and other terri- 
tories, the Mexican War, and, above all, the great questions of 
slavery and secession, leading up to the Civil War and the sub- 
sequent reconstruction and rehabilitation of the Government—such 
minor events as the Dred Scott case and the raid of John Brown are 
net forgotten, while, though the space at command does not permit 
much picturesqueness of treatment, interesting details are added 
on the material, social, and intellectual development of the 
country. The maps which accompany the text are, by an inge- 
nious use of varying types and colours, made perfect compendiums 
of historical information on the questions of slavery, of territorial 
boundaries, and of secession. 

Very different in style, yet equally well adapted to its more 
popular aims, is Cassell’s I//ustrated History of England (Jubilee 
edition), of which we have before us the sixth volume, dealing 
with the period from the death of Sir Robert Peel to the illness 


_ of the Prince of Wales, and therefore embracing, among other 


events, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and various im- 
portant crises of domestic legislation. 

If the Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge, fifth 
edition (Deighton, Bell, & Co.), is not couched in such readable 
form as the work of somewhat similar scope referring to the sister 
University which we had occasion to notice a week or two since, 
there is no denying its usefulness. A certain amount of general 
information as to the student’s relation to his college and the 
University is contained in the introduction by Canon Browne, 
and in Mr. Huddleston’s contribution on “University Expenses 
and Non-collegiate Students,” both of which may be read with 
pleasure as well as profit ; but the sections on the various Triposes 
and other examinations, which make up by far the greater part of 
the book, catalogue the particulars of their respective subject 
matter with the rigid and unbending precision of an Academic 
Bradshaw ; the pages thereto devoted are, in short, admirable for 
special purposes of reference, but are scarcely likely otherwise to 


(8) Chateaubriand et Madame de Gustine. P. i 
8) ar E, Chédieu de Robethon. 


engross the attention of readers. Old Cambridge men, however, 
and others interested in the higher forms of education who have 
not closely followed recent changes in the University curriculum, 
will find special attraction in the details here given of the 
Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos, which, established in 
May 1884, forms the latest addition to the now long list of 
Honour Examinations. 


That James Willing’s British and Irish Press Guide should be 
now in its twentieth year of issue is a fact which speaks for itself 
as to the practical utility of the compilation. The details given 
of each newspaper are necessarily few—were it otherwise the 
volume would have far outgrown the handy size which is not one 
of its least recommendations—but they appear for the purposes of 
reference which constitute the aim of the work to be wonderfully 
complete. The political statistics, however, are somewhat im- 
perfectly compiled, especially in the case of Irish newspapers, 
where details are frequently omitted, and no distinction is at- 
tempted between the organs of the Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite 
sections of the National party. In glancing through the table 
entitled “ Classification of Interests, &c.,” we note as a fact of 
happy augury for the journalism of the future that the school 
magazines number over fifty, nearly every important school in 
the country finding a place in the list. 

Truly in these days is “ the echoolmaster abroad,” and ranging 
ever further and further afield than at the date when those now 
historic words were first spoken. Handy text-books now deal 
exhaustively with subjects once altogether ignored by teachers 
or at most perfunctorily referred to in such works as The Child's 
Guide to Knowledge. Accordingly we find that Mr. Joseph 
Hassell has added to his “Object-Lesson Library” a volume 
entitled Technology for Schools (Blackie & Son). Defining his 
subject as “The systematic knowledge of the principles which 
underlie the industrial arts,” the author supplies to the hand of 
the teacher a mass of information, clearly and simply expressed, 
bearing on the occupations and surroundings of boys, whether in 
town or country. For the former he summarizes the elements of 
commercial education, the medium of exchange, the history of 
money, weights, measures, banks and banking; and, for workers 
in stone, wood, metal, and textile fabrics, the different kinds of 
their respective materials, with their varying properties, &c., and 
the methods of dealing with them; while for country boys there 
is information on soils and their origin, on crops, and on the 
sources of plant-food—these matters being supplementary to and 
in completion of the information contained in the author's pre- 
vious treatises, Common Things and Elementary Science, and 
Familiar Ohjects of Every-Day Life. 

Not only has education nowadays widened its scope, but it 
makes with each child a much earlier start than used to be the 
case. In Part I. of the Student’s Froebel, adapted from the 
founder of the Kindergarten’s Die Erziehung der Menschheit, by 
Mr. W. H. Herford (Isbister & Co.), we begin, indeed, with the 
nursling in the cradle, which is going about as far back as 
possible. 

To remind us, however, that treatises on education are not 
altogether products of modern times, we have an abridged 
translation of Rousseau’s Emile, by William H. Payne, Ph.D. 
(Edward Arnold), being Vol. XX. of the “ International Education 
Series,” to which are prefixed, besides the author's original 
preface, introductions by the editor, Mr. W.T. Harris, and by 
the translator. 

It is, perhaps, not strictly in accordance with the ethics of 
fiction that an impostor who successfully supplants—and that, 
too, in permanence—the rightful owner of an estate, should be 
invested with the sympathetic charm of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
O'Mahony ; but we doubt whether even the most delicate moral 
susceptibility can be offended by his delinquencies. We are, in- 
deed, half inclined, in the case of The Return of the O'Mahony 
(Wm. Heinemann), to admit, in spite of Macaulay's destructive 
criticisms, the plea so ingeniously put forth by Charles Lamb on 
behalf of the comic dramatists of the Restoration. A world 
wherein a deserter and a thief develops at a bound into a model 
Irish landlord, and a kidnapped English officer connives at the 
escape, scot-free, of his Fenian captors—to mention only two 
daring eccentricities of Mr. Frederic’s imagination—is certainly 
“a fairyland,” “an Utopia,” if not “of gallantry,” at any rate of 
good-fellowship, little enough like the Ireland of sober fact, 
wherein these extraordinary events are supposed to occur. The 
truth is that it is but waste of time to take such novels too much 
au grand sérieux, If their perusal agreeably and without offence 
whiles away an idle hour—and so much may, without hesitation, 
be affirmed of The Return of the O’Mahony—they have achieved 
as much as even their authors would probably claim on their 
behalf. 


Ten to Six. Admission, One Shi 
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. Mr. William Renton is a poet such as our later “up to date ” 
development produces—that is to say, there are in his Songs (T. 
Fisher Unwin) melancholy effusions about “shadowy forms” and 
“ sad hearts,” interspersed with erotic strains wherein is much 
praise of kissing. Mr. Renton is, however, more tolerable as the 
bard of love or of despair (in which capacity he gives us rhyme, 
and sometimes reason) than when, under the influence of the 
comic muse, he reels off such stuff as— 

After chicks come chickens, 
After thin men thick’uns ; 
After Walter Scott comes Dickens, 


After boot comes buskin, 
After dust the dustbin ; 
After Adam Smith comes Ruskin. 
Than which last we cannot call to mind a worse rhyme, or rather 
attempt at rhyme, in the language. 

We have also received Farm Live Stock of Great Britain, by 
Professor Robert Wallace (Crosby Lockwood & Son), third 
edition, revised and enlarged, full of valuable information, and 
admirably illustrated from zincotype blocks; the American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XV., No. 1 (Baltimore: the Johns 
Hopkins Press); The Nine Circles ; or, the Torture of the Inno- 
cent, being Records of Vivisection, English and Foreign (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), second and revised edition ; Canoeing with 
Sail and Paddle, by John D. Hayward, M.D. (Bell & Sons); 
Forest Tithes, and other Studies from Nature, by “ A Son of the 
Marshes” (Smith, Elder, & Oo.); and Something Occurred, by 
B. L. Farjeon (Routledge & Sons). 


Dr. Brrxseck Hitt writes to us to explain that though, as stated 
in the SatuRDAY Review of the lst inst., there are no references 
to Ranelagh in the Index of his Edition of Boswell's Johnson 
under R, they will be found in a sub-heading to London under 
L, according to an arrangement of Dr. H111's, which is explained 
in his preface. 


— 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatrurDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpFRson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 38 Sournampton Street, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- — 


T ,YCEUM. —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Man 
at Two.“ BECKET.” To-night (Saturday) at 830 THE L Yons 
MATI ET.” by Al FRE!) LORD TENNYSON, Every } ight. exce; 
8.15. M ATINEES of BeCKET next Saturday, April 29, and Saturdays, ay 6 and 13 
o'e 
“THe MAIL next gisht. 2. = XL., Saturday Night, May 6. 
Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open | so booked by letter of telegram.—LYCEUM. 


ARRIOK THEATRE. —Mr. JOHN HARE, Lessee and 

THURSDAY Next by the generous permission of Mr. John Hare, a 

of IN New and Original Play, in four acts, by 
the usual wi Cc. G. Com ae 

HE NEW , ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

DUDLEY GAL Open daily, Ten to Six, at the 


LAST TWO 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


STREET, BOND STREET, 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTU M4 ving British and 
Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the | Public, Adinission, One Shilling. wwe 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk § Street, 
Rall Mall SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


B.4., B.Sc., Lecturer on Philosophy i Manthester New College 
Oxford, at the PURTMAN ROOMS Baker Street, on the. following days, viz. : ~Tuesday, 
25th, and Thursday, 27th, April; and Tuesday, 2nd, Thursday, 4th, Tuesday 

out payne Mth Pera atop M. Ad to the Course of will be by with- 


The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by by peTon at 90 HIGH STREET? 
onuay, nesday londay. 8th, ai ednesday, 10th, . P.M. 
‘Admission to the Oxford Course will be iree, without ticket, 
PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & SOND 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolideted Frames Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_144 NEW BOND STRERT, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from ¢ Guimeas upwards, 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & COS Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


A farthing a meal stands betweem 
you and the enjoyment of good health. 


By eating PEPSALIA regularly 
with your food, instead of ordinary 
table silt, you insure absolute diges- 
tion of the food you have eaten— 


resulting in health and strength—an@ 
indigestion becomes impossible. 
PEPSALIA is white, odonrless, 
pleasant, and cheap; a one sbi 
bottle is enough for forty-eight meals, 


Try it. All chemists, stores, and 
grocers’ keep it in bottles at 1s., 2s., 
and 5s. 


and G. STERN, 
62 GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON. 


A MEAL. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 
Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
100 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
shore Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


Thousands daily experience a 
pleasure in existence since taking 
PEPSALIA with their meals that 
they never felt before. The British 
Medical Journal says :—“ We have 
proved the efficacy of Pepsalia.” 


EN & Offices 
Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. 
Fox apply to the latter 6 Fenchurch Avenue, F.C. or te ‘he Branch Ofce, 
1 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Pp and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
NEW ZEALAND,  TASMANTA, andbevery fortnight, 
r particulars at the Company's Offices. 192 Leadenhall Street. Coek- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 43 days. 
ABERDEEN........++ Capt. C. Taylor..........++ 3,659 tone May 30. 


- . F. Spa June 23. 
DAMASCUS.......... Capt. A. Douglas .......... 3,609 tons ...... Jaly 21. 
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ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 


Mé aterday, 
Sir CHARLES £*ENNANT. Bart., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, Une (iuinea 
and hank fully Bart., R.A. Hon. Secretary. 
WATERHOUSE, RA. Treasure 
19 St. James's Street, S 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will bean EXAMINATION, 

April 19, for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School dues to £25 Ids. a year. 
Candidates must be under Fifteen years of age. For further apply to the HRav- 
MASTER, or to the SEoRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshi 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIUAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more competition at 
value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased specia' fund to 


scholars who require it. 
‘rom the or The College, Clifton, Bristol. 
RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHULAKSHIPS, 18983. 


of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. Examination begins J: 1,—For further 
particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, mre nad 


(GHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 30, 31,and June 1. Eleven Scholar- 
chips at least of value | ranging between £30 = per annum will be a 


. Chi 
eubjects, Classics and did ust be under fifteen Apply to 


Sucnarany, The College, Cheltenham. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS — 
The COURSE of STUDY it an ENGINEE 


fe arranged to 
Colonies. About FORTY- TIVE STUDENTS. 
145 for Com; of 
Indian Telegraph 


the Indian Pub’ Works TWO 
Bop — a apply to the SkorETARY, at the College. 
‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, 
The College owns and farms 


For the Training of bmg | destined for Colonial 'Afe. ec. 
toe the Instr of its a fine Estate of 1,800 acres. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will in on Mond ay. May 1, 1893. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for convalescents at Swanley). 
} a ag may reside in the College, within the Hospita! walis, subject to the Collegiate regu- 

ati 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the aggregate value of over £700 are awarded annually, 
and Students entering in May can compete tor the Entrance Scholarships in September. 

For full particulars apply to the aaa of the College, 8t. Bartholomew's ‘ospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on lication 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences May |. 
Fees, £115. For Dental Students, 50 Guineas. 
Fees can also be paid by instalments, 
For prospectus and particulars apply to 
W. H. ALLCHIN, M.D.Lond., Dean. 


‘WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill up 
Vacant SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, will begin on Tuesday, July i. 
For details apply to the H Heap- Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


INSURANCES, BANKS. &o. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons, 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President, 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actwary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.L.A. Secretary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq,, M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutua Princrpce, offers the 
AssoLuTe Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £3,659,325, 
and an ANNUAL IncomE of £390,656. 


Attention is directed to the following Special Features :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being 
equivalent to an IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low —" No AGents being 
employed or CoMMISSION paid for the introduction of business, Large 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members, 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general populetion. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
return of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonusks to the Assured Members. The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst Mav. 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

6.—The Reserves for the Society's Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 

STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 

Unirep Krxepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hm and H™ (5) Tables,with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the H Table. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY, with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WiTH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office, 
G. H. HUDGSON, Secretary. 


TRE BOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, | 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensi 8.W Principal, Mrs. R. LE. ‘uses for = "Upper and 
ower School on application. SUMMER TERM SoMMENCE Tuesday, 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 
MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


These iy" three in number, each of | of the value of £250, and eh 4 only wy pula 
eubjects, have d by the as an 
researches into the and Prev cation of | Diseases. 
The Company appoint annually. 
the present scholars, should they renew ‘heir applications, will 


At the next election two of 

of April. hy letter, addressed to the 
pplications may made at an me re 

Cle ap of ie Company. Corser’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be 


April, 1893, 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
THE GOVERNORS of KING ALFRED'S GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, in the Town of Wantage, Berks. invite applications for the office of HEAD 
MASTER, who need not be in Holy « ~—4 and must give his personal attention to the duties 
of the School. Salary, £120, and a Capitation payment, with use of Dwelling House, Grounds, 
and Schovl Buildings which are const: to acc »mmodate 50 Boarders, The 
Master appointed will hold hie office under the Scheme for the Management of the Schoo!, 
now being settled by the Charitv Commissioners, under S Endowed Schoo! Acts, 1869, 1873, 
gt Ne Copies of the Scheme can be obtained from Mr. Nichols, Stationer, Wantage, for 


as plications to be sent on or before Ven of the 
Governors, Chariton House, Wan 


I ;AVIN GTON RECTORY, PET WORTH, SUSSEX. 
L Rev. R. LASCELLES, assisted bv successful and experien Tutors, continues 
re Seven or Eight CAN! {pares ‘for University, Aree. and Tan Examinations. 
8 on slope‘of South Downs. Cricket, *ootball, riding, farming, country life. 
<areful individual teaching. Reference to the Countess Dowager of Portsmouth ; Lord 
Arthur Hill, M.P.; Admiral Field, M.P.; General Pemberton ; who, with ang 
parents and guardians, have kindly promised to speak from personal experience 


| ‘0 BROKERS, &.—A GENTLEMAN baving avery 

valuable CONCESSION for PUBLIC WORKS, with Government Guarantee, desires 
to SELL same for construction to Private azeete or Company, on terms which will allow 
tor, -} Plans, and all D perfectly 
only treated with in con td ‘Anderson’ rtising Offices, 14 
a4 ‘ockspur Street, Charing Cross, 3.W. 


BRIGHTON, — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled situation. O te West Pier. Coffee and Readin, 
Rea-water service. equalled Moderate tariff. Tight 
all rooms, . HECK FORD, Manager. 


[UFR ACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


D INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 
T= IMPERIAL onsvRaNcR COMPANY LiMiTED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000 Paid-up, £300,000, Total funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
R OYAL 


EXOHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1726. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 
SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 0 OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE a 
Full particulars on application 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or te 29 PALL MALL, 8.W, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. Founpep 1710, 
FIRE OFFIOR IN THB WORLD. 
sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CEN C. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the when 


not drawn below 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouw t cre the bank receives small 


particulars PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR SHIRTS. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet. 
Price-lasi of range of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, ana Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBBER! SOOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, B.O. 
OLIVER BRO8., 417 STREET, LONDON, w. 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
EW HOME TREATMEN 

Sufferers are not aware that these d are contagi or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining membrane of “the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, has proved this to be « fact,and 
the result is that as mple remedy has been formulated whereby these distressing 
diseases are rapidly and permanently cured by a few simple applications made at 
home by the patient once in two weeks. A Pamphlet explaining thie new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of jo — by A. Hutton Drxon, 43 & 45 East Bloor 
Street, Toronto, Canada.—Scientific American, 


“LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
rant “The fit Private Mr-G. 
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FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY OF LONDON. 
TH HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will pet in the Guildhall of a 9, at Half-nast 
the FREE- 


ve. TEN 
No. 115 Cheapside. corner of Ground Rent £787 per 
Nos, 45 and 47 


en and Plans of the Premises may be had at this office, taguthar with the conditions 
be sealed, endorsed outside ‘* Tender for Freehold Ground Rent, 115 Cheap- 
sice"’ &c. (stating the ises, as the case may be). and be he undersigned 
at this office, and must he delivered hefore One o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Commissioners he bind themselves to accept the miphest orany Ten 
jes sending in proposa s must ettend personally, or by a Agent, at 
Sa the said dey. and be then accepted) to 
u jeposit of 10 per cent. on purchase-moncy, and to execute an agreement 
For the completion of the purchave agreeable to the conditions of sale. 
HENRY BLAKE, 
March, 1893. Principal Clerk. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lon Don. 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 27 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS, and 20 West Street, New BEDFO 
C.. desire to call the attention ‘of the DING PUBLIC 


by their h House in Londvun for the most favour- 
. orders for their own STANDARD for AL AMERICAN 
BOOKS a: and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sen ONS, 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL 1893. 
Edited by D. Hack TuKE, M.D., and Grorex H. SavacE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

ON PSYCHOSES AFTER INFLUENZA. By JuLiIvs ALTHAUs, M.D. 

EXPRESSION IN THE INSANE, By Dr. Joun Tuner. 

Pa ay ann OF TYPE IN GENERAL PARALYSIS. By Dr. St. Jouw BULLEN.” 

EFFECT UPON MENTAL DISO LOC TOR 

NEW FARM OF THE OMAGH ASYLUM. By Dr. West. 

OFGTERATIC DRESSFITTING FOR FEMALE INMATES OF ASYLUMS. By 


PACHYMENINGITIS HEMORRHAGICA. By Gronce M. Ropertson, M.D. 
ENDOTHELIAL TUMOUR OF THE DURA MATER. By F. Lisumay. 
SYPHILITIC GENERAL PARALYSIS. By M. J. NoLay, L.R.C.P. 
SEXUAL PERVERSION. By W.C. Scvuivay, M.B. 
THE SCALP IN A LUNATIC. By Dr. Pocar. 
NG'S “LEAR™ — ROE NIX— 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
DUAL IVES. By J. C. Chillington. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diehl. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX” &c. 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By Margery 


Hous. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. W: od has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the 
same degre or kind. It is an, = Sew. @ common experience for anyone to leave 
one of there novels unfinished.”—Spectator. 


BETWEEN OWE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 


Novels of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 


Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Author can be had separately, well 
printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s, 6d, each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STBBET, W. 
PURLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HEB MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 200 pp. 
ARGE NTINE, PATAGONIAN, and CHILIAN SKETCHES. 
With a few Notes on Cruguiy. By ©. E. Akers. 
Londn: & Sons, Booksellers to she and the Prines of 
Wales, 5¥ Pall 
Price 2s. 6d. Only 125 printed for Sale. 
Seman a Poem of y the Author of “ Dorothy, 
: Reeves & 19% Strani. 


THIS DAY. 8vo. 6s. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCLII. 
CONTENTS : 


1, LIFE AND SPEECHES Of SIR HENRY MAINE. 
2, ARBUTHNOT. 
LITERARY DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 
FRA PAOLO SARPI. 
THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. 
PIERRE LOTI. 
7. THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUB, AND MARITIME WAR. 
8% TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
9 AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND ITS REMEDIES. 
10, THE UNIONIST RBACTION. 
Joun Munray, Albemarle Street, 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXI. APRIL, 1893. Price 6s. 
1. THE BOOK GENESIS A TRUE HISTORY. 
2. FIVE YEARS OF DOCUMENTARY DISCOVERY. 
3. PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S CONTROVERSIAL ESSAYS. 
4, THE JOURNALIST IN FICTION. 
5, JOSEPHUS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
6, PESSIMISM. 
7. THE VERNEY PAPERS. 
8, OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 
®, EXPERIMENTS IN DANTE TRANSLATION, 
10, PROSPECTS OF THE IRISH CHURCH UNDER HOME RULE. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
No. 1 will be published Tuesday, April 25. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


TH PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Will contain Contributions from al? 
the most popular Authors of the day. 


Tilustrations by leading Artistsand En- 
gravers will be made a prominent feature. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
[HE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


ConTeNTs—MAY. 


Frontispiece. “L'ENFANCE DE L'AMOUR.” 
Engraved by R. Taylor. 
ASTROPHEL. A Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINRURNE, 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS, By Raopa Illustrate? 
by C. Preetorivs and 8, Nation, 


A PASTORAL. By NorMAn GALE. 

MADAME RECAMIER’S SECRET. By Waporr Astor. With Illus - 
trations, 

A SON OF SATAN, By ALEXANDER LenNox, Illustrated by 
8. Nation. 


SOCIETY AGAIN. By Countess or CoRK AND ORRERY. 
CUPID TOOK ANOTHER DART. Part IL. 

By Mrs. Parr. Illustrated by T. Hack. 
THE BLACK ART. Part I. By JAMEs Mew. With Illustrations. 
BELLA GOODALL. 


By W. L. Courrenay. With Illustrations. 
TO ROSAMOND REBORN. 


By Turopore Watts. Fall-page llustra- 
tion by Miss Vera Christie. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF JONAS CHUZZLEWIT. 
By J. AsuBy-STERRY. 
A TEST OF AFFECTION. By ARNoLtp Wairs. Illustrated by Shaw 
Crompton, 
THE CLOUD IN THE PAMIRS. (With Maps.) 
By STEPHEN WHEELER. 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. a Bartow. [Illustrated by Mrs. 
nnedy. 
VEXED QUESTIONS :— 
HOME RULEIN A NUTSHELL. By Jusriy M‘Carrny, M.P. 
HOME RULE FROM AN IRISH UNIONIST POINT OF VIEW. 
By Dunpar BARTON, Q.O., M.P. 
SHOULD MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT BE PAID? 


“ YES.” By R. WALLAcE, M.P. 
“NO.” By the Right Hon. Anrnur Forwoop, M P. 
“30.” By Sir Gzonce BapEN K.0.M.G., 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By L ZanownLt. 
HE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


HE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


(THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The highest standard of literary and 
artistic excellence will be aimed at. 
Will be conducted on strictly non-poli- 
tical lines, and champion the views of 
no particular party. 
Considerable space wiil be devoted to the publication of fiction in the form of 
Short X eum to be completed in each number, and Serial Tales by well-known 


write 

In the development of Art- uctionsin its most refined and perfect aspects the 
conductors of the PALL t_ L MAGAZINE will make special efforts to obtain a 
wre for it second to n 

A NOVEL | PRIZE COMPETITION.-— See No, I, of THE PALL 
MALL MaGAZIN 

Copies will be on canes all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in 
Great Britain and Ireland on Tuesday next, 

Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, W. 
Publishing Offee : 4 «& an & Sons, Limited, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, 
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NOW READY AT ‘ALL LIBRARIES. 
MRS. G. LINNZZUS BANKS’ NEW NOVEL. 


BOND SLAVES: the Story of a Struggle. 


1 vol. cloth, price 10s, 64. 


‘By the SAME AUTHOR, in uniform Series, price 2s. 6d. per vol. 
GLORY. THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
THE MANCHESTER MAN. 
STUNG TO THE QUICK. FORBIDDEN TO WED. 
CALEB BOOTH'S CLERK. SYBILLA. 

WOOERS AND WINNERS, IN HIS OWN HAND. 
MORE THAN CORONETS. RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 
And also “ THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS,” now running in 
THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S FAMOUS STORY, 


THE GOLDEN HOPE, 


Is now ready in the Standard Library, price 33, 6. 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, price 3s, 6d. 


A FATAL SILENCE. By Fiorexsce Marryart. 

AN EVIL REPUTATION. By Dora RussEtt. 

A HARVEST OF WEEDS. By Ciara Lenore. 

EAGLE JOE. By H. Herman. 

BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “Rrra.” 

MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Norris. 

THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By W. E. Norris. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Bartne-Goucp. 

A BORN COQUETTE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. 

HARRY JOCELYN. By Mrs, OtipHant. 

THE SMUGGLER’S SECRET. By Frank Barrett. 

TUMBLEDOWN FARM. By Avan 

THE PHILOSOPHER IN SLIPPERS. By Author of “Three- 
Cornered Essays.” 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By E. Somervi.te and Marry Ross. 

LAZARUS IN LONDON. By F.JW. Rostyson, 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rostnson. 

THE COURTING OF MARY SMITH. By F. W. Rosryson. 

THE DUCHESS. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By “Trvot.” 

A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. By Crara Lenore. 

THE GOLDEN HOPE. By W. Crark Russecu. 

NO COMPROMISE. By Hevey F. Hernertncron and the Rev. H. 
Darwin Burton. 


AND AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLER 8’. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, 
39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, ‘& 00.8 LIST. 


NEW VOLUME BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo., 5s, 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” &c. Edited by 
J. A. OwEn. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 64, 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


“ The Sbort and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ipa Lemon. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ANSTEY’S 
TALKING HORSE 
On Avril 26, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Auther of Vice Versa, “A Fallen Idol,” “Thé Giant's 
Robe,” * The Pariah,’ &c. 


On April 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 119. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 47 to 51-- 
“THE SCILLIES AND THE SOILLONIANS "—* NEEDLE-CRAFT "— 
“CHARACTER NOTE: THE SCHOLAR”—* THE ARBOUR IN THE 
GARDEN "—* LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS "—*,THE COUNTESS 
RADNA,” by W. E NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Money, ’ 
&c,, Chaps. 41 to 43, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 
On April 26, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 21s, 
A Text- 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 


Book for =tudents and Practitioners. By A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc. 
M.A., F.R.8., Professor 4 the Victoria University; Beyer Professor ot 
Zoology in Owens College ; late Feilow of 8t. John’s Uollege, Cambridge. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE WATCHMAKER'S DAUGHTER. 


SEELEY & CO’S LIST. 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Notes ‘and Essays on English 
Literature. By Joun W. Haves, M.A., Professor of English ie io 
King’s College, London. [Ready in May. 

Price 7s. 64. 

The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source to Sea. 
By Joan Li. Warven Pace. With Map, 4 Etchings and 16 otber I'lostra- 
tions. in Mav. 

Large-paper Copies (250 only) with Proofs of the Etchings, Roxburgh, 12s, 6d. 


Price 2, 6d. 
JESUS and the RESURRECTION. Expository 
Stadies on St. John xx. and xxi. By the Rev. H.C. G. Movs, Principat of 
Ridley Hall, bridge. [Now ready. 


Price 3s, 6d. 


The WILD LASS of ESTMERE ; and other Stories. 
By M. bRAMsTON, Author of “ Apples of Sodom,” “ In Hiding,” &c. 
Ready shortly. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Price 5s, 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy for begin- 
Price 12s, 6d. 

SACHARISSA. Some Account of Dorothy Sidney. 


Countess of sunderland, ber Family and Friends, By Jutia 


(Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. [Second Eaition. 
“We have nothing but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has done 
her work.” —Spectator. 
Price 7s. 6d 


DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. By Gerald 


RIARTY, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits. 
Large-paper Copies (150 only), half- 
“ A highly interesting and attractive book.”"—Nat 
Price 1s, 6d. cloth ; sewed, Ir. 


BOSCOMBE CHINE; or, Fifty Years After. A 


Story. By Emma Mansaa.t, Author of * The Tower on the Cliff.” 


IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. 


AStory. By BmMA MARSHALL, Fourth Thousand. 
“ Another of those admirable historical romances in which . Marshall makes 
the past speak to the present.” —Spectator. 


SEELEY & CO., Limirep, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LEATHER-STOCKING EDITION. 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER’S WORKS. 


Thirty-two Volumes, large 8vo. cloth, roxburghe style, handsomely printed 
from entirely new type on paper of the hignest quality. With Original 
ee by Frederic E. Couch, R. F. Zogoaum, and other distinguished 


Only 100 Sets secured for sale in Great Britain. Each Set wil) be numbered. 
Orders will be filled by the Publishers for complete Sets only, at 10s, 6d, net per 
volume. The first delivery to Subscribers will comprise 4 volumes. 


The CAMPAIGN of WATERLOO: a Mili- 


tary History. By Joun CopMAN Roprs, Author of * The First Napoleoa” 
&c. 8vo. 401 pages, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


An ATLAS of the CAMPAIGN of WATER- 


LOO. By Joun CopMAN Ropes, Comprising 14 Maps and Battle Plans. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, 21s. net. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: his Life and Work. 


By HOLDER, Author of the“ Lifeand Works of Charles Darwia 
&c. Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 53, 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
3. MOBY DICK; or, the White Whale. 


Lange Ove, exten, @ 


4. WHITE JACKET; or, the World on a 


Man of War. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Workirg Hy pot for the 8 io Study of Hypnoti«*m spiritualism, 
Menta! Therapeatice &c, By Tuomson Jay Hupsos. Crown 


price 7s. 6d. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


24 BED “ORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; axp my te 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By CHaRLEes Dcxon, Author of “ The Migration of Birds” 


ac. Crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 


Light on the World’s History, By H. Marryn Kennarp. Demy 4to. 6s. 
(Next week, 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 
of some of the larger forms of Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcutyson. 


With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Third Thousand, Cor- 
rected and Enlarged, with extra Illustrations. Demy 8vo, [Jn a few days. 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PiL: ING, of “ The History of 
San Martin.” By General Dox Barto.tome Mirre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, [Ready. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES, 


CHARACTER in the FACE: Our Looks, and 


What they Mean. Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 
The Globe says:—‘‘ The book is as interesting as it is instructive...... These 
papers are in fact. almost as physiological as physiognomical, they abound in 
information even more than in theory ; and what is not less to the purpose, they 
are written in an agreeably chatty vein.” 


W. B. WOODGATE. 


A MODERN LAYMAN’S FAITH. Concerning 


the Creed and Breed of the *Thorougbrei Man.” By W. B. Woonaars, 
M.A. Oxon. Demy 8vo. l4s. (Ready. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Unquestionably the volume is clever and sug- 
gestive. 


J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


IRONWORK. From the Earliest Times to the 


End of the Medieval Period. By J. Srarkiz GARDNER. With 57 Tilustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. (Ready. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“ It is surely a remarkable fact that ‘ Ironwork’ 
should be the first work on the subject in any language...... Almost every page 


brings to light some fact in connexion with the subject previously unknown or 
obecure...... the very best of an excellent series.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANDREE HOPE. 


The VYVYANS;; or, the Murder in the Rue 


Bellechasse. By Aspats. Hors. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


MARIE CONNOR, 


The HEART’S AWAKENING. By Marr 


Connon. 3 vols, 

The Spectator saya :—“ Miss Marie Connor is improving, and her latest novel 
shows a decided advance upon her previous work. The story is well built and 
interesting . the love is thoroughly healthy, and the literary manner displays a 
Sees from those crudities which from time to time have somewhat 

‘marred the pleasure of the critical reader.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, 


M.P., LL.D., &c. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 63. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


ContTents:—The Pleasures of Reading—Bishop Berkeley’s Life and 
Letters — Handel — Cobden and the Manchester School— Politics and 
Political Economy—A Fragment on Progress—The Religion of Humanity. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED, 


NOW READY. 
NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE. 


THE GREAT PERIL: 


And How it was Averted. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


The First Edition having been exhausted in a month, the Publisher has 


now the pleasure to cmaaal a Seconi Edition of 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 


With 67 Illustrations by Wurmper, Lopor, WoLr, and others, 
Medium 8vo. buckram, 21s, 
“Tt is some time since, we have come across 80 pleasant and attractive a record of sport, 

travel, and adventure as ‘Short Stalks.’ 7imes. 

* In eve t the book is sdmirably produced, and will assuredly be read with avidity 
by, lovers of 4s well as by votaries of sport." —Daily Te 

“ Mr. Buxton describes these * hunting camps’ with a ifest zest for out-d 4 by ‘Tews. 


‘ht and di ith facts and 
Brig! exhilarating, as well as crowded with sporting na’ 


Just published, 252 pp. crown 8vo. boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: 


An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination 
in Regimental Duties. 


Part II. RANK of MAJOR. 


By Lieut.-Colonel SISSON C. PRATT (late R.A.), 
Author of “Military Law: its Procedure and Practice.” 


Also, recently published, by the same Author, uniform in price. 
GUIDE to PROMOTION.— Part I. RANKS of 


LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR. 
“ A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which, under Colonel Bannatyne's editor- 
ship. held its own for years against ail rivals. It was a happy idea to base this Guide on so 
excelient a model, it is pretty certain to meet meet with eusnen. —Army and Navy G 


Recently published, large post 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of *‘ The 
Statesman’s Year-Book.” With 21 Maps. 
“ To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of Africa the work 
is at once indispensable and invaluable ‘—Time. 
“ Weil-written, well-informed, and lavish! iliustrated with maps."’—Dai Chronicle. 
“ Of the oe arrangement, and composition of the work we have nothing but praise to 
give. It is an admirable piece of work in every way, and will undoubtedly take rank as @ 


standard book of reference "’ -G/ wo Herald. 
“In this book the whele wentertal story of African development is lucidly and pic- 


tu told.” Daily 
“The which should be in the hands of all South Africans."’"—South Africa. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIH’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 1 vol. royal 4to. with numerous Illustrations by 
J. Price 3s. 6d. 
Orrices oy “BLACK anp WHITE,” 63 Fleet Street, E.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anv 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
416 
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W. H. ALLEN & (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


READY APRIL 26. 


Super-royal 4to. with 16 Chromo Plates, and 48 Plates in Photomezzotype, 
price £4 4s, net. 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
OF AUSTRALIA: 


ITS PRODUCTS AND POTENTIALITIES. 


Containing an Account, with copious Coloured and Photographic Illustrations 
(the latter here produced for the first time), of the Corals and Coral Reefs, 
Pearl and Pearl-she ls, Béche de Mer, other fishing industries, and 
the Mariue Fauna of the Australian Great Barrier Region. 


By W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.I.Inst., &c. 


Demy 8vo. 852 pages, with Map, 28s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


ITS PEOPLES, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.O.LE., C.1.E., LL.D. 


” “The mest lucid, comprehensive, and able summary of facts and forces which 
are indissolubly bound up with the honour as well as the welfare of England.” 
Standard. 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith &. Somerville 


ae Fn a Ross, Authors of “Tnrough Connemara in a Governess 


“ There is = a dull page in the book. It is written in a vivacious style, and we 
can cordially recommend it to any one who desires to be entertained during a few 
leisure hours "—Manchester Examiner, 

“‘ The native and customs of the Médoc are set forth with the diverting skill and 
pleasing humour that charmed us in the Irish book, and the illustrations of one of 
the writers are as spirited as of old.”"—Sa‘urday Review, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANGLO-INDIAN and ORIENTAL COOKERY. By 
GRACE JOHNSON, Gold and Si'ver Mrdallist. Coking Exhibitions. 
* Overflows with all sorts of delici aud ical recipes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ It is use’'ul to the restaurateur, the naan. and pastry-cook, and is well worthy 
of their perusal.”— British and Foreign Confectioner. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Maps specially drawn for the work, and 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account of the 
Recent Mission of Sir Charles Enan-Smith. By SreruEN BonsaL, jun., 
Special Correspondent ** Central News.” 

“There are new and interesting features in the} work, and which gives most 
valuable information.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Seventeenth Edition, with Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Third Edition, with Iustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 
“A fitting companion to ‘ Music and Morals.’ Every musician may find some- 
thing to interest and delight in ‘ My Musical Life.’ Morning Most. 


Crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 
ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice-Admiral 
P. H. Cotoms, Author of ** Naval Warfare.” 


“Through the whole work Admiral Colomb shows a thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and he is everywhere worthy of carefal atteution.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 64. 


The FUTURE of BRITISH AGRICULTURE: how 


Farmers may best be Benefitted. By Professor SHELDON. [Just ready, 
Crown &vo. 63, 


The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji the Beder 
Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G.K. Beruam (Indian Forests Department), 


“ Sketches of Indian life narrated with spirit aad picturesque force.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


THE HARLEQUIN OPAL: 


A Romance, 
By FERGUS HUME, Author ef “ The Island of Fantasy.” 


“Something exciting is always either happening or about to happen, and the book 
is ulways refreshing and entertaining.” —Scotsman, 


2 vols, 21s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN 
EMINENT POLITICIAN. 


(Rendered into English from “ La Vie Privée de Michel Teissier.”) 
By EDOUARD ROD. 


“The cleverness of the book is remarkable, its skill in developing emotional 
situations pnquestionable its boidness refreshing, its modernity quite new, and its 
morals nowhere.’'— Sco/sman, 

“The book is a remarkable and superior one "—Glasgow Herald. 

“It is a tale of Frevch political and domestic life. It is, meee, Sa | not only 
to nationality but to haman nature, and is, therefore, as interesting to the English 
as to the foreign reader.”—Globe, 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & ©O., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
ORDINARY PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0’S LIST. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “The Cruise 
of the Falcon” &c. With Map and 54 Lilustrations. 8vo. 18a. 

*,* This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaeeries of Western. 
Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashmir and in the countries 
beyond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our interests on 
that portion of the North-west frontier of India. 

a Record 


UVUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: 


of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. Wuisnaw. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whyuper. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Tt is a posit-ve relief to come across a book on Russia which is not full of the 
intrigues of the Nihilists, the iniquities of the spy system, and the characteristics of 
that real or imaginary reign of terror which is alleged to exist at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. * Out of Doors in Tsarland’ is altogether a de! ghtful volume...... 
Mr. Whishaw describes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and those who dip into- 
his entertaining pages will quickly discover that that means a plucky, light- 
hearted, roving Englishman, who d hither and thither through the Tsar's 
domains with rod and gun.” —The Speaker. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JoHN BUTLER, M.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged, 1 crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asntzy, MA., Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Part IL THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THORPE'’S DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuores, B.Sc. (Vict.), D.Sc. ( Dubl.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Seience, London, Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. In3 vols. Vol. IIL. royal 8vo. £3 3s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSISofST. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 8vo. 


HANDBOOKS FOR INVESTORS—MAo. 
PRACTICAL HINTS SMALL INVES- 


TORS. By A. J. Wiisox, Editor of the “ Investors’ Review.” Chiefip 
reprinted from the “ Investors’ Review.” Crown 8vo. ls. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOURTH SERIES 
OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION : the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1892. By F. MAx Mtcier, Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JAMES G. 


LONSDALE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. By 
RvussELt Duckworta, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Hon. G. C. Broprick, Warden of Merton Coliege, Oxford. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappas College, 
and Fellow of the University, Madras. 


ANCIENT INDIA ( 000 3.c.-800 a.v.) By 


Rowssn Cuunper Dutt, C.1.E., Barrister-at-Lew, fellow of the University 
of Calcutta, Author of *“* A History of Civilisation in Ancient India.” With 
2 Maps, Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The I EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 364, now 


CONTENTS :— 

6. ECONOMIC FALLACIES, 

7. MAHAN ON MARITIME POWER. 
8. THE FOREIGN TOURS OF LADY 


1, MASHQNALAND. 
PHILIBERT COMMERSON, NA- 
TURALIST. 


3. THE COLONIAL POLICY OF MARY COKE. 
FRANCE. PROCTOR'S OLD AND NEW 
4. THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. ASTRONOMY. 


5. FONTAINEBLEAU, 10, A STATUTORY NATION. 


On Monday next. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


“7 turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss mp 
wasted hand in gratuude to Stanlew Wevman,” 
Mr. Payn in the ILtusrrateD LonDon News, 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Srantey J, Weymay, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf."” Chaps, XI[I.-XV. 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Austrx Dossoy, 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By AGngs JEKYLL. 
ELSBETH'S HOLIDAY. By Dororaga GERARD. 
THE STUDY OF WEATHER AND OF CLIMATE. By Roperr H. Scorr. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. By Lapy MILpRED Bornrox. 
BASED ON AUTOGRAPHS OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
CHARLES DICKENS, EARL RUSSELL, 


THOMAS MOORE, AND 
LORD MACAULAY, LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lane, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by Wma. Luxer, Jun., W. Nivey, and 
C. Fosrer Haywarp, F.R.I.B.A. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

TIM ES.—“ Altogether constitutes a monograph of quite exceptional interest and beauty ; almost as attrac- 
tive to those who have never seen the house as to those like Mr. Harrison, who have lived in it, and learned to 
Jove it........ Mr. Harrison has invested an old honse with the undying interest of our national lite and history, 
and no pro essed historian or antiquary can do more, while few could do it better” 

DAILY CHRUNICLE,—“ txternally one of the books we have seen for a long time, and in 
contents @ very charming labour of love.” 


POEMS by TWO BROTHERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,° The first reprint of this famous volume in which -he late Poet Laureate made his earliest appearance before 
the whic. As far as possib'e the poems have been attributed to their respective authors. Four new poems hare been 
‘added led from the original MS, and the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timbuctoo has also been included in the volume. 
There will be a Large-paper Edition, with Facsimiles of the MS., limited to 300 copies (all sola). 


THE NOVEL: WHAT IT IS. _ By F. Marton Crawrorp, 


Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” &e. 18mo. 3s. [/:nmediately, 


MEMOIRS of MY INDIAN CAREER. By Sir Georce 


See. MP., K.C.S.L, D.C.L, Edited by Sir CHARLES E. BERNARD. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
ap. 


ERNEST RENAN. In Memoriam. By the Right Hon. Sir 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1., F.R.S, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COLERIDGE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by J. DYKES CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE IN SIZE AND PRICE. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Introduc- 


tion by THOMAS HUGH 
SHELLEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
Professor DOWDEN. 
WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW BOOK BY MISS YONGE AND MISS COLERIDGE. 


STROLLING PLAYERS: a Harmony of Contrasts. By 
CHARLOTTE ‘M. YONGE R. COLERIDGE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
W BOOK BY HENRY JAMES, 


THE REAL THING ; and other Tales. By Henry James. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. — The stories show Mr. Henry James at his best, and what he is at his best goes 
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